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Circé’s Island 
by Eden Phillpotts 


CHAPTER I. 


THE GREAT MISFORTUNE. 


In olden time, when gods were many and men far 
fewer than at present, there dwelt upon Zacynthus, an 
islet near Ithaca, the fisherman Dolius, his wife Chloris, 
and their little son Amphion. 

The child was named after that famous hero born 
of Antiope to Zeus himself—that Amphion who with 
his brother Zethus founded and fenced great, seven- 
gated Thebes. But little Amphion of Zacynthus 
promised in his parents’ eyes to be no more important 
than themselves. One child alone they had, who was 
ten years old, and because of their inexperience they 
thought him much like other youngsters, though in 
truth he was not. Amphion developed a nature that 
differed in kind from that of most human boys, for the 
reason that he possessed a strange friend who secretly 
led his mind upon subjects and ideas which youth 
for choice avoids. The child was of a sweet fairness, 
with curly hair the colour of pale amber. He had dark 
eyes, beautiful to seein that blonde face; and a laugh 
was wont to sit in them, for life he found to be a 
pleasant and interesting thing. He inquired about 
much that happened ; his heart was brave, his courage 
high, his spirit innocent of guile. He thought no evil, 
planned no wickedness, and loved both the day and 
night, moving under sun and moon alike in ignorance 
of any fear. 
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In Amphion’s tenth year it happened that Dolius, — 
digging bait for his fishing lines at the brink of the sea, 
where the sand-eels lie, lifted from the silver sand a 
serpent’s egg ; and knowing that this was a good thing 
‘to find for mortal man, he carried it home and set it 
near the hearth, that it might hatch in due season. 

Two days later a snake emerged into the world, 
and proved a very beautiful little reptile. Its skin was 
golden bright, and upon it, as the creature grew, there 
appeared a mystic design in ebony—words of secret 
wisdom, which Dolius was too ignorant to decipher. 
The serpent drank nothing but goat’s milk for the first 
month of existence; but henceforth ate heartily of 
fennel, the proper food of serpent kind. They called 
him “ Simo,’ and when he heard his name the small 
snake looked up out of his ruby-red eyes and understood. 

Simo became the plaything and companion of 
Amphion, and since to a serpent time is nothing, 
because they are never young and never old, but live 
in a fourth dimension apart, Simo enjoyed the privileges 
of his race and was born full fledged in wisdom and 
craft, knowing all that serpents know. He possessed, 
moreover, his own special character won of the gods 
alone, and he took deep interest in the human race, 
while well aware that he possessed qualities of com- 
prehension and a gift of serpent vision denied to them. 
A meaner snake might have deplored his fate, judging 
that such a wondrous creature had better graced a 
palace and the knee of a king, than this fisherman’s 
hovel and the friendship of a child. But Simo was 
content. He saw far more promise in Amphion than 
his parents were able to perceive; while as for the 
boy, he loved his jewelly little companion from the 
hour that he was hatched. _ ‘They dwelt and slept 
together. 

It may sound strange in your ear that a lad should 
thus adore a snake, since there exists a not unreasonable 
antipathy between mankind and these animals. So 
many men and women have they stung to death that 
there is implanted in our hearts hereditary dread of 
them and their swift poisons. But Amphion and Simo 
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rejoiced in one another. The snake would presently 
only eat and drink when the boy was by, and liked 
not a fennel leaf plucked by any other hand. And 
when he had completed his meal, he would wriggle 
into the child’s warm bosom, lift his head and dazzling 
eyes, kiss his benefactor’s face with little, ice-cold 
lips, then curl up and sleep soundly. 

But as yet he had never touched Amphion’s ear, 
for the ear that is serpent-licked wins to such good 
judgment, that the individual thus caressed must 
henceforth rise above the norm of human fatuity and 
see and understand much that is for every hidden 
from his fellows. 

If you still doubt the attraction between the boy 
and snake, remember that history is fertile of such 
friendships—authentical and set down by the honest 
historians of the past. Nor can they be justly called 
unnatural, since if a thing happens at all, it must lie 
within nature’s vast and unexplored ambit. Assyria, 
for example, provides a story of a lynx who loved so 
dearly the servant of his master, that he liked not 
the man out of his sight, and flattered and fawned upon 
him with embraces almost human ; while if this person 
made to go away, the beast would lift delicate paws 
and put on a plaintive expression to detain him. And 
when the servant departed to attend his master in a 
far country this great cat sighed and wept, and presently 
perished of pure grief that his friend was gone. There 
is, also, that story of King Porus, who, in battle with 
Alexander the Great, was hurled from his war elephant, 
and must have suffered death had not the mighty 
beast entered the conflict furiously, slain half a hundred 
men; then, with his trunk, lifted the King to his 
back again and borne him out of the battle. By 
which majestic devotion Porus was saved, though the 
elephant perished of his wounds. There is not forgotten, 
either, the horse of Antiochus, who was mounted by 
the slayer of his master, and, knowing instantly that 
an enemy bestrode him, ‘leapt to a precipice and flung 
himself therefrom, thus dying that his true rider’s 
foe might also die. Androcles and the lion need only 
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to be cited ; but there is a famous history of a dolphin 
who loved a youngster so dearly that he would take the 
lad to sea with him and let him ride among the billows 
- upon his back. There came a day, however, when the 
child in rough weather was swept from his protector and 
sadly drowned ; whereupon the dolphin brought his 
corpse ashore, and, disdaining his own element for its 
cruelty, flung himself upon the beach by his vanished 
companion and broke his heart there. From Pliny 
the story comes, and he has another, as easily to be 
believed, of a virgin of Sestos, who brought up a young 
eagle for her faithful friend and servant, so that it 
hawked hard for her and brought her hares, partridges, 
and even venison, when it had grown to its full strength. 
But the maiden perished untimely of a fever, and the 
great bird, flying upon her funeral pyre, was burned 
with her to ashes. Whereupon the inhabitants of that 
land marvelled, and lifted a stately monument to 
“The Virgin and Zeus,’ because all eagles are con- 
secrated to the King of Gods. 

Let these things convince you of the friendship 
between Amphion and Simo, and having accepted it, 
listen concerning the day on which, for the first time, 
snake and boy came into the communion of speech. 
Sad were the words that passed between them, for, 
from his knowledge of things hidden, the serpent now 
warned his friend of tragedy, and bade him return to 
his mother and support her in a great affliction. 
Amphion strolled upon the sea-shore under a bright 
sun at the moment, and his eyes were bent upon the 
wide ocean, that he might welcome home his father’s 
boat. Dolius had put out overnight to the fishing 
grounds under the rim of the sea, but the usual time 
was passed for his return. Now, dark upon the golden 
glare of the waves, the boy saw a drab, familiar sail, 
and was descending to the landing-place, when 
suddenly he heard the small, clear voice of Simo. 
The snake had curled about his companion’s throat 
as a necklace, and now raising his head swiftly, he 
licked the boy’s right ear and licked the boy’s left 
ear ; and then he spoke to him. 
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“Go home to your mother, Amphion, and break 
to Chloris that an evil thing has befallen Dolius,’’ said 
he ; and for a moment the listener forgot his wonder 
in his erief. 

He answered, as though it was an everyday matter 
for him to listen while Simo talked. 

“He is dead!” he cried. 

“He is not dead ; but there are worse things than 
death, and a very fearful fate has overtaken Dolius.” 

Amphion, holding back his tears for his mother’s 
sake, because she was a woman quick to take the 
darkest view of all things, stood before Chloris presently, 
explained to her that Simo was now skilled in con- 
versation and had revealed a fearful thing. 

“Evil has overtaken my father,” said the boy. 
‘Seeing our boat upon her way I rejoiced and made 
haste, but Simo knows that, though Dolius is not 
dead, dark fate has fallen upon him.” 

Chloris instantly threw dust upon her bright hair 
and cried in woe, while Amphion strove to console her ; 
and then there came to them a worn and haggard 
figure, for the boat had reached the shore and the 
fisher companion of Dolius appeared alone. 

He was an old, bent man, and never to be regarded . 
as a comfortable object at the best of times, for life 
had used him hardly, and, being of a complaining 
spirit—one who must have felt unhappy even in 
generous circumstances—he usually rivalled Chloris 
herself in his mournful denial of existence. But now, 
indeed, Archidamus had something to grumble about, 
and albeit he was none the worse, his story revealed 
great woe for his fellow fisherman. 

“ The gods have smote you hip and thigh,” said he, 

“and Dolius is taken from you for ever. A very fearful 
thing to tell, and though I am spared to return to my 
native land, I have enduredan experience so tremendous 
that I shall never be the same man again.’ 

While he talked, Amphion brought him food and 
drink, whereof he partook greedily. 

‘ Upon the fishing ground,” said Archidamus, 

‘“my companion, inspired doubtless by some cruel 
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minded god, determined that we should angle for great 
fish rather than little ones. Therefore, in hope to catch 
a tunny, or some other valuable monster of the deep, 
we cast forth our stoutest line and hook. Scarcely had 
the cunning bait sunk into the sea when a huge fish, 
the like of which was never seen, leapt upon it, and 
finding the sharp barb gore its gullet, became furiously 
enraged. The line, by some dark trick of deity, became 
foul beneath our vessel beyond reach, and before we 
understood the awful thing that had happened, we 
were being drawn with the speed of a hurricane through 
the deep waters. Terrific unseen powers drove us 
forward, and once only did we catch a glimpse of the 
leviathan responsible for our miseries. For a moment 
it flashed a mighty tail, as it had been lightning, 
leaping out of the waves, and on it bore us with speed 
so tremendous that the flying birds were left behind. 
Before our bows leapt a glass-green billow, in our wake 
streamed a line of foam. Happily we had struck the 
sail before fishing. Otherwise mast and gear must all 
have been torn away. But the stout, hollow boat 
survived, and skimmed the hungry seas like a flying- 
fish, while day faded, the stars looked down upon our 
terror, and the moon rose indifferent to the tragedy 
she lighted. 

“All night we rushed onward over the black sea, 
and at dawn, when the first chill grey shuddered along 
the naked waters, there rose from it, like a cloud, 
the sight of land. Straight for this we sped, and 
anon Dolius, who has travelled afar in his earlier days 
and laboured in great ships of war. and peace, marked 
the growing outlines of solid earth, while I took heart 
and hoped the untiring monster below would drive 
upon that shore and give us chance to escape. 

““Dolius knew not whither we were come, but 
presently the place stood cleanly out upon the ivory 
sky of morning, and we perceived that it was an island 
girt with a girdle of yellow sand, whereon the sea broke 
in little waves. And scarcely had we noted this when 
Dolius recognised the place for Aea, the Isle of Circé, 
the Enchantress ! 
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‘He had hardly made this tremendous discovery 
when the furious fish drew us into the shallows, and 
~ then, perceiving its own danger, turned again, revealing 
its side, like a wall of gold, and wrenched our little © 
vessel back to the deep waters. But the sudden shock 
threw my companion into the surf, and, as I was drawn 
violently away, I saw him strike out, and a moment 
si stand up shining and dripping upon the haunted 
shore. 

‘' For me Aea swiftly vanished, and the hours went 
by until I found myself again in our own seas; and 
then came blue Nereids out of the depths and busied 
themselves with the huge fish and released him from 
the barb. There was a flutter in the deep, and unearthly 
music of the sea maidens’ voices. After that all grew 
still, the surface of the sea became calm, and, far more 
dead than alive, I found myself in safety, and thanked 
the gods. 

“With return of strength and hope I pulled up my © 
sail, set a course for Zacynthus, and so return. But 
Dolius has departed for ever. We shall never see 
him more.” : 

Archidamus, who was easily moved to tears in his 
old age, now wept freely, and Chloris tore her hair and 
pierced the growing twilight with her lamentations. 

Then the serpent spoke. 

‘“ What happened is this,’ said Simo. ‘ By a most 
unfortunate accident, one of Poseidon’s own peerless 
dolphins took the hook destined for a tunny fish, and 
the finned servant of the sea-god suffered loss of temper 
from an indignity so profound. In the extremity of 
wrath it swam furiously through the ocean, ignorant 
of its captors, and only concerned to free its mighty 
jaws from the cruel steel. Had the creature possessed 
wit or understanding it had behaved differently ; but 
even Poseidon’s dolphins display no more sense than 
any others. Hence the disaster. Dolius is now upon 
Aea, where reigns in awful might goddess Circé of the 
braided tresses ; and Archidamus has been spared to 
return to this, our more comfortable and commonplace 
isle, with the tragic news.” : 
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‘“‘ My father is not dead!” cried Amphion. “ Until 
a man be dead there is always hope of better things for 
him. Perhaps Circé has a gentle heart, and all may yet 
be well.” 

“She has a very large heart,’ declared Simo, 
“though your good father is not the type of man to 
win it, I fear; and even if he did—TI will tell you,” 
continued the snake, “all that you need to know con- 
cerning this amazing enchantress. She is a being 
immeasurably fair to see—a right and glorious goddess, 
for her father was Helios, the Light Bringer. Circé 
shares her family’s great gifts, and her enchantments 
are among the wonders of the world. The height and 
depth of them are not known, for she holds the secret 
of all herbs and precious minerals ; she can build and 
unbuild men ; and it is her fearful duty to create them 
again in the likeness of the brutes. 

“Thus, when a wanderer is cast upon her islet, 
she makes him welcome, entreats him as the way-worn 
traveller should be treated, heals his wounds, ministers 
to his needs, and offers him dreamless sleep for the 
weary body, rare foods and wines for his empty belly, 
gracious words and fairy music for his soul’s peace. 
If he please her, he wakes in his own likeness and 
presently loves her and shares the joys of the island 
and the delight of her arms ; but if he prove not good 
in her eyes—and few can hope to be, for she is as 
fastidious as any other goddess—then, with his honeyed 
cake or purple wine she mingles a fell potion and the 
wretch sleeps—to waken a wild beast, or a fountain, 
a bird, or a green tree. The end is always the same, 
and even those who enjoy for a season her embraces, 
live to weary her, become transformed, and put off 
the likeness of men for ever.”’ 

“ Dolius will never please Circé for an hour!” 
wailed the stricken wife. ‘He is a homely soul, 
ignorant and slow-witted in all save knowledge of 
catching fish. His face is beaten by many storms, and 
his ears are too large for his head. Gentle, patient, 
and long enduring he has ever been, but a man in no 
wise comely save to me.” 
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And then Chloris, in her great suffering, took leave 
of wisdom, tore her hair harder than ever, and cursed 
the watching gods with foolish and frenzied words, 
while Amphion strove to comfort her. 

Meantime Simo ate fennel, then he climbed up to his 
favourite place about the boy’s neck, and addressed 
Chloris with winged words. 

For a time, however, the bereaved woman screamed 
louder than the serpent’s voice. 

‘“ Alas and alas!” she cried. ‘‘ My man is worse 
than dead, my child and I worse than orphaned and 
widowed. Had Dolius passed through Erebus to 
Hades, we should at least know where he was, and 
share a human hope to join his shadow in the time to 
come. But now we know he lives—lives and lingers 
and longs for Chloris and Amphion—transformed to 
the vile likeness of some routing swine or baleful 
leopard. It is too much. I cannot bear it.” 

‘When an unhappy person proves equal to saying 
he cannot bear a misfortune, one knows that he 
will bear it,’’ replied Simo. ‘ All is never lost, Chloris, 
while a woman can keep her temper. Accept causes 
and, if we are sane, we face the effects in a reasonable 
spirit. At present you are no better than Poseidon’s 
dolphin. The outraged fish did exactly what an 
outraged fish might be expected to do. Therefore we 
are not angry with him. The lightning smote your 
fig tree last year; you were too sensible to waste 
anger on the lightning. Are we clever people angry 
with the workman who flings down his tools for more 
money, or the master who determines he will have to 
be content with less? To be angry with anything 
whatever is to waste good energy, whether you be 
man, or master, wife or widow. Spend no time in 
anger, therefore, but strive to dry your natural tears 
and give over pulling your hair out by the roots and 
scattering mud on your vesture. If this great evil can 
be repaired, it is well ; if it cannot, then still endeavour 
to be self-possessed about it. The gods never quarrel 
with anybody for being self-possessed. Emulate, 
therefore, the perfect self-possession of the serpents, 
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good Chloris, and remember that your husband, 
though probably now reduced to the likeness of a 
beast, will not be angry. For the animal is ever patient 
and enduring, and men who suffer the metamorphosis 
of Circé, even if they retain their own wits, will partake 
of other qualities, and swiftly learn, in the hard and 
tonic school of nature, to keep their tempers and 
reserve their energy to get their living. 

“To-morrow,” concluded Simo, ‘I shall venture 
to advise a course of action. For the present put your 
faith before your fears and call upon your guardian 
deity, Helios, the Lord of Light, who also happens 
to be Circé’s father. He, of all the gods, may prove 
most potent to save the situation if he will. We can 
but do our best and so deserve our reward ; and the 
consciousness that we have earned a generous recogni- 
tion is in itself not a little comforting, even though 
we don’t get it.”’ 

Then did Chloris begin to feel that hope was not 
dead. She possessed a measure of intelligence, and 
perceived that a strong and subtle counsellor had 
risen to hearten her sorrow. 

“He is but a little serpent,’”’ she said to Amphion, 
when Simo had curled up and gone to sleep for the 
night ; “‘ but it would seem that he knows what he 
is talking about.”’ 

Chloris then sank upon her knees and prayed to 
Helios without ceasing until it was time to feed the 
chickens. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RESCUE IS PLANNED. 


After breakfast, when Chloris was somewhat com- 
posed and Amphion had shed all his tears, Simo 
addressed them. 

‘“‘ First,’ said he, ‘“‘I will remind you that there 
are many reasons why you should trust me. I need 
not weary your ears with serpent lore, since these 
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deep matters may lie beyond your understanding ; 
but it is enough that mankind has ever proclaimed 
our greatness, and godkind have not disdained to take 
our wondrous shape upon them. It was in serpent 
form that Jupiter Ammon loved Olympias and became 
the father of Alexander the Great ; Jupiter Capitolinus 
did the like and Scipio Africanus was his son. 
Esculapios assumed our shape, and Hygeia, fair goddess 
of health, bears in her hand the serpent of restoration. 
Thus are we worshipped very properly, and even the 
hyperboreans, in the land of eternal snow, adore 
Jormungandar, that everlasting python, whose con- 
volutions lie about the celestial ash tree and spread 
an ambit round the world. 

“We are an emblem of wisdom and of subtlety, 
of eternity, of renovation, of godhead—in fact a very 
important people in the nature of things; and those 
who argue against us, or pretend to any power com- 
parable with our own, vaunt themselves in vain. They 
speak, for example, of Ophiogenes in Cyprus, but 
this is fable, for no man is serpent-proof, since no man 
is proof against wisdom, or beyond the reach of guile.” 

“But about Dolius ?”’ pleaded Chloris. 

“Tam coming to Dolius,and I must not be hurried,” 
replied Simo. “If you question me, you will only 
loosen upon yourself other reflections, because every 
trivial thought or word from a man or woman, Chloris, 
inevitably causes me to dip into my limitless knowledge. 
We may be a key-cold folk and our serpent blood 
moves slowly, our serpent hearts beat less furiously 
than yours; but we are before all else logical, and 
our minds proceed with a correct appreciation of cause 
and effect. Thus the effect of your interruption is to 
make it necessary that I should detain you for yet 
another five minutes before we come to poor Dolius 
and his melancholy affairs.” 

The snake continued in this clear and unemotional 
strain. 

“There are as many virtues as there are senses,” 
he declared; ‘‘indeed there are many more; but, 
as above the senses sits one master, or common sense— 
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the president of that committee which directs and 
controls our physical progress through the difficult 
business of living—so, above the virtues, should be 
enthroned one without which the others are of no avail. 

“Concerning the virtues, I will not enumerate 
them, because their names are too many, and time 
and occasion so operate upon them that what may be 
a virtue before one problem becomes a vice confronted. 
with another. Certain virtues, indeed, resist tempta- 
tion to vary under any condition, and the supreme 
master virtue that we serpents ever set as leader and 
guide, is seldom amiss. I speak of Patience, without 
which steadfast principle no great thing can be done. 
The need for it in life’s pilgrimage is ever uppermost, 
and since we have all got to be patient whether we 
like it or no, should we live long enough, practice of 
this virtue is desirable for young and old alike.” 

Simo stopped, but Chloris had learned ss lesson, | 
and waited for him to proceed. 

“These things I say by way of reprimand to your 
impatience, good woman,’ continued the serpent ;. 
“but we may well apply them to the tremendous task 
before us. For what is that task? To seek your dear 
husband, now transformed into some unknown and 
alien shape; to tackle Circé herself—either with or 
without divine aid—and demand from her that she 
restore Dolius to his human form and suffer him to 
depart in peace ; or, if she prove obdurate, to rescue 
him by cunning from Aea, the enchanted isle. To 
bring him back to you in his present physical condition 
may, or may not, be possible. If he were a sheep, 
or ostrich, for example, the thing might be done ; 
but if her malignant magic has transformed Dolius 
into an elephant, or river horse, a forest tree; or a 
monstrous rock, then I fail to see for the moment 
how it could be managed. A trireme, with three banks 
of oars at the least, and half a hundred stalwart men, 
would be required for such a cargo, and these con- 
veniences are not at our disposal. 

‘Far better, therefore, if we can prevail with 
Circé to do a merciful and comely deed, should it lie 
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within her power ; but even upon that point we lack 
knowledge as yet.- We all know that it is far easier 
to make a hash of anything than correct our blunders 
after the folly has been committed; and because the 
enchantress practises her arts, there is no reason to 
assume that, goddess though she be, she can right the 
wrong once committed.” | 

“T don’t want an elephant about the place,’ 
Chloris. 

“We are in fact very much in the dark,” continued 
Simo; “and for that reason must bring many gifts 
to our great problem, Patience being undoubtedly 
the first. I have already done some useful thinking 
on this affair, and determined who are the right and 
fitting persons to undertake the rescue of Dolius.” 

“IT must go myself,’ said Chloris; but Simo 
determined otherwise. 

“That is entirely out of the question,’’ he answered. 
“You would only complicate matters, irritate Circé, 
and end by being yourself transformed into some 
familiar or fantastic freak of nature, which your 
husband would find it impossible to love again. No; 
this enterprise can be trusted to two persons, and 
two alone.”’ 

“You don’t mean Archidamus?” asked Chloris. 
‘He won’t go, be sure of that.” : 

“I mean Amphion and myself,’ replied the 
serpent ; “‘and if you will but listen, I shall tell you 
why an expedition that may at first blush sound rather 
futile, is in reality the only possible fellowship for the 
purpose.” 

‘““T will gladly sacrifice my life for my father,” 
said Amphion. 

“Listen, and don’t talk nonsense,” replied Simo. 
‘“ It is for the reason that your life is insured by certain 
qualities which you still possess that I make this 
proposal. Personally I am immune, and Circé cannot 
harm me; while, as for Amphion, he is thrice armed 
by a native innocence and purity of intelligence against 
which the necromantic art is vain. Thus, you see, the 
combination of the serpent’s wisdom and the dove’s 
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harmlessness may, as on other occasions, win the 
encounter. Will you consent, Chloris ?”’ 

“‘T have lost my husband, and now you would take 
away my son,” sighed the poor woman. ‘“ You are 
asking me to venture my all.” 

“True; but by venturing all, we att win all, 
including that which we have lost,” replied Simo. 

“T am reminded in this connection,” he continued, 
“of a pleasing narrative which shows us how the gods 
themselves often smile upon a good son. Would you 
ike: to hear it?’ 

“Oh, yes—if you want to tell it,’ answered the 
distracted wife and mother. 

“Tt fell out in Sicily, where Hephestus has a vent 
for his subterranean forges. Owing to some great 
business and the hasty need for thunderbolts on 
Olympus, Mount Etna broke forth in abundance of 
flames and molten rush of lava. Fearful devastation 
resulted for the mortals who dwell and tend their 
flocks and vines upon that mountain, and among 
those stricken and called upon to fly were two brothers. 
Their names were Amphinomus and Anapias; but 
that is no matter, for so that good deeds are done, it 
signifies not a brass farthing who does them. The 
problem before these men was whether to take their 
goods and wealth from the house and bring them to 
safety beyond the reach of the fiery flood, or rescue 
their father and mother, both bedridden and _ pro- 
foundly ancient. Happily, there was no difference 
between them, for the peril permitted not of a moment’s 
delay. ‘Treasures indeed we have, and we have 
worked for them,’ declared Anapias ; ‘ but where shall 
we find a treasure more precious than those who begat 
us?’ ‘J am of your mind,’ replied his brother ; 
whereupon one took up their father on his shoulders, 
while the other bore from death her who had borne 
him into life ; and so the family passed safely through 
the flames. In consideration of which distinguished 
and unusual piety the gods were pleased to work a 
miracle, for antiquity records how the devouring flood 
drew back at this spectacle, and the way those good 
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sons chose to go was ever green with verdure and 
bright with sweet flowers at all seasons. To this day, 
indeed, it is called ‘ The Field of the Pious.’ Therefore,” 
said Simo, ‘ the good deed designed by Amphion will 
at least deserve success and applause ; while it may 
well be, Chloris, that you, who make this maternal 
sacrifice, also win a great reward and are blessed in the 
event.” 

“T will get ready our boat,’ said Amphion ; but 
Simo had other views. 

“ Circé is not the only person who can work magic,” — 
he answered. ‘“‘ I have little liking for the salt sea, and, 
in any case, the boat, without aid from a dolphin or 
some other great swimmer, would take far longer to 
traverse the treacherous ocean than I care to spend 
upon it. We will travel after a manner I shall confide 
to you to-morrow.” 

Amphion then brought Simo a bowl of milk and a 
bunch of freshly gathered fennel ; and when the snake 
had fed, he curled up within the boy’s shirt and there 
slept peacefully until the sun went down. 


(To be continued.) 


MUSIC 


New Publications 


An ingenious gentleman who hides his identity 
under the name of ‘“ Heautontimorumenus’”’ has 
published (Carl Haslinger, Vienna) a fearful and 
wonderful piano duet entitled ‘“‘ Die Maschine (Eine 
extonale Selbstsatire),’’ which is intended to reach the 
limit of discordant modernity. The title page gives a 
catalogue of the contents, and attention is drawn to the 
duodecuple themes—the neutral scale and the “‘ greatest 
chord in music”’ consisting of 12 different tones 
together with 12 different intervals! About 150 years 
ago Joseph Woelfl composed a sonata which he labelled 
“Non plus Ultra.’ It was not long, however, before 
another composer—Dussek—replied with another 
sonata to which he affixed the title “ Plus Ultra.” 
It will be a bold man who says “ Plus Ultra” to 
Heautontimorumenus. Messrs. G. Ricordi and Co. 
have lately published a sonata for violin and piano by 
Franco Alfano, who is without doubt one of the boldest 
spirits of the new Italian school. The sonata is 
intensely dramatic, and requires two artists of 
exceptional ability to cope with the titanic difficulties 
throughout the three movements. 

Sir Richard Terry, who has done so much to 
popularise Tudor music, has edited two short string 
quartets by Robert Parsons (1530-1570) and Osbert 
Perslye (1514-1585) which should commend themselves 
to amateur players. The quartets are written in a kind 
of free fugue (popular in the sixteenth century under 
the title of ‘““In Nomine’’), and if played with a 
certain briskness should make a very exhilarating 
effect. They are published in the Curwen Edition, in 
which is to be found a new song by Felix White—a 
very deft and imaginative setting of T. E. Brown’ S 
charming poem, ‘‘I Bended unto Mea Bough of,May.” 


Circé’s Island 
6y Eden Phillpotts 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ARRIVAL UPon AEA. 


On the following morning Simo announced that he and 
Amphion would depart at sundown of that day. 

“We set forth with humility and determination,’ 
said he. ‘‘ We may succeed, or we may fail, but we 
know something of the immense difficulties, and are 
not ignorant of our own limitations. The ignorant 
man is not humble as a rule. Humbled, he has ceased 
to be ignorant. To remove yourself a long way from 
the hub of the universe, therefore, is the first step 
toward wisdom. I am a modest little snake, and 
Amphion is a modest little boy. We can and will do 
our best ; more is not exacted from the gods them- 
selves. Indeed, they seldom attempt as much.” 

‘Don't run yourself down,’ begged Chloris, “ or I 
shall lose faith in you, and my last hope must then 
vanish.” 

‘““No serpent lacks self-respect,’ replied the reptile. 
“We are an esoteric people, and know great mysteries 
that can be imparted to the few alone. Our wisdom 
is poison in the hands of most human beings; this 
we have discovered, and temper it accordingly. But 
we are not all-powerful, and I can only hope that I 
possess enough of the eternal nous to get Dolius safely 
home.” 

As the sun set and Amphion and Chloris stood 
beside the snake on the sea-shore, a marvel overtook 
them. But first Simo had explained his method of 
travel, 
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“I go neither under the sea nor upon it,” he 
declared. ‘“‘ Rather I choose to trust the friendly air, 
wherein there are perils indeed and enemies to every 
good cause; but them I fear not. To reach Aea is 
nothing to me, since time and space are only relative 
ideas of no signification. If I chose I could get to Aea 
before I left this beach, and depart again before I 
arrived.”’ 

“ Don’ t make jokes, dear Simo, at a moment lke 
this,’ begged Amphion. 

“ But,’ continued the sera ert ‘since, for you, 
my child, space and time are a ready-made cage from 
which there is no escape, we must proceed under those 
conditions. There is a good deal to be said for them, 
and I don’t deny it. Hyper-space, which belongs to 
me, has its own difficulties, and these you escape.”’ 

“Do start,” said Chloris. ‘“ If you will indeed be 
gone, pray go and let us get the parting over.” 

Then happened the astounding thing, for suddenly 
Simo began to swell before their eyes, and from being 
a snake not larger at the ribs than a _ small 
cucumber, he expanded, lengthened, thickened, and 
bulked enormous—a creature increased from three 
feet long to three hundred. 

Their companion smiled mightily at the amazement 
of the mother and her son. 

“T will not pretend there is no deception,” he told 
them in a voice magnified to the tone of a great bell. 
“The whole thing is a deception ; but whether I have 
increased to a hundred yards, or you have dwindled 
to half an inch, who shall say ? Everything is. purely 
relative, as I have told you before, and if you and your 
little cottage and the island itself are all reduced 
relatively, and I have remained as I was, then the 
illusion is created ; while if you still remain as you 
were, then it is obvious that a prodigious change has 
overtaken me. The truth is quite beyond your power 
to prove, however, which is rather entertaining in its 
way.” 

But Chloris, being a practical woman, declared the 
problem easy of solution. 
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“Whether we have shrunk, or you increased, is 
easily decided,” she answered somewhat tartly. ‘ Get 
the yard measure, Amphion.”’ 

The jaws of Simo expanded genially. 

“You are not as clever as I thought,” he said. 
“Why, if everything is exactly in the same relation as 
before, save myself, do you suppose that the yard 
measure will have been excepted ? ”’ 

And when Amphion brought the reassuring rod, 
it recorded his own height as unchanged. 

Leaving Chloris to make what she might of the 
problem, Simo now bade the boy get upon his back 
and set astride his neck. Then the mother was sent 
for a rope to bind him firmly for fear of accidents in 
mid-air. Amphion himself felt no fear. He was 
entering upon the adventure of his life, and combining 
pleasure and duty, which is so seldom possible. 

Bidding Chloris be of good courage and pray per- 
sistently to Helios, Simo ascended from the earth 
perpendicularly, like a successful helicopter. For some 
moments he hung motionless; then after a_ brief 
circular flight or two he set forth with prodigious speed 
in a direction about south by east. For a few moments 
he flashed like a lean, sunset cloud in the rays of the 
sinking sun; then he was reduced to a grey thread 
against the oncoming purple of night; and then he 
vanished. 

Simo applauded Amphion’s courage as they sped 
upon their way into the gathering folds of darkness. 

“We will hearten each other,’ he declared ; “ and 
each try to play his part worthily even if the per- 
formance fails as a whole. Zeus himself is the eternal 
juggler, and even he may sometimes spoil a trick. 
But, just as he does, we, too, must take a large view of 
affairs and realise how little you and I really matter 
in the cosmic scheme. If almighty Zeus, in his manipu- 
lations of the universe, drops an occasional system and 
lets a sun and all its planets come to smash, he only 
laughs. He cannot learn without loss. Nobody can. 
The man who sets out to dig a garden cuts a good many 
happy earthworms in half; but the ultimate garden 
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is none the worse for that : and if you and I are 
destroyed, despite the fact that we face these risks 
in a high and noble manner, the world only loses a boy 
and a serpent after all.” 

“I understand,” replied Amphion. “It is quite 
easy to take a bird’s-eye view of things up here. Among 
so many stars, one or two hundred wouldn’t be much 
missed.”’ 

‘“ Exactly,’ said Simo. ‘ There are plenty more 
where they came from.” . 

Then he spoke of their future. 

“Your strength will lie in a virgin heart, for so long 
as you remain a child in spirit, not Circé herself can 
charm you or harm you. Her philtres and her wiles 
are vain against innocence ; but seeing that innocence 
is more fleeting than the foreglow of dawn, the sooner 
we begin the better. Perhaps no little boy has ever 
yet landed on Aea, and since there is no more potent 
magic than a pure heart, you may create a record 
there. Not all her enchantments can change that 
heart of yours, nor adamant mail, nor the thunderbolt 
of Zeus make you safer than you are at present. This 
Circé must know as well as I.” 

“ But guile will be needed, Simo. I care not to be 
safe if I cannot save my father.” 

‘Guile will be needed, as you say,” replied the 
flying serpent. ‘I do not suppose that, to a lady of 
her quality, your simple and ingenuous petition can 
make much appeal. In fact you will probably bore 
her a good deal. It is safe to assume that she is not 
fond of children, and would rather play with a red- 
bottomed mandril, or warty salamander, than such as 
Amphion. But I shall be there ; and while Circé may 
exhaust her resources in trying to transform you to a 
singing bird, a crystal fountain, or sweet-scented 
shrub, I shall spy out the land and leave no beast 
unquestioned until I find your father. For that will 
be our first, perhaps our mightiest, task. The flora and 
fauna must alike be hunted for him.” 

“But she may transform you, too, Simo, for you 
are wise and grown-up, and therefore not safe.” 
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‘“‘ First catch your serpent,’ answered the sagacious 
creature. ‘‘ Whether her power may give her lordship 
over us I know not; but if all goes well, Circé will be 
unaware that I have landed until I choose to tell her.” 

“She'll ask me how I arrived.’’ 

“True. I begin to fear for your innocence already, 
Amphion.”’ 

“Then I must speak the truth.” 

“You must. Be exceedingly careful not to tell 
the smallest falsehood. Once lie and you are at her 
mercy. Stick to the facts as you know them, and be your 
honest self. When she asks you who brought you, 
reply, ‘One Simo, asnake’ ; and if she is curious as to 
what became of him, reply that you do not know.” 

“You are going to leave me?”’ 

“For a time only.” 

They sped over the wonders of their little world, 
and the star-strewn way took them high above the 
Isles of the Sirens, from whose flower-fields, dewy in 
slumber, there rose, thinned by the night wind, sweet 
music from the silver-throated daughters of Phorcys. 
But Amphion saw not the bones of many men among 
the blossoms, nor did he even hear the singing of the 
Sirens, for he was fast asleep himself on his hard 
pillow, and only smiled at the wondrous melody stealing 
through his young dreams. 

Simo presently awakened him to gaze, in the light 
of the risen moon, upon a place where broken ships and 
drowned men heaved in the dark sea. The cruel waves 
beat upon a precipice, where dwelt dread Scylla, 
whimpering to the moon, like a tiger’s whelp, from her 
six open mouths ; while hard by Charybdis sucked and 
spouted in a fury of foaming waters. 

‘““ Charybdis,”’ said Simo, “is such an ugly customer 
that Zeus himself wisely makes no challenge of her 
awful strength, and Poseidon’s might avails nothing 
against her whirlpools. As for Scylla, Circé changed 
her into her present condition for love of Glaucus—an 
affair you will be careful not to mention when you meet 
her. Between the horrible twain hapless mariners 
suffer much. We are better in the air.” 
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Amphion slept again, but he was soon awakened 
by dolorous and hateful noises, to find creatures, that 
he had never seen until now, fluttering on foul wings 
about him. Monstrous objects soared on every side, 
polluting the sweet air and uttering savage cries. 
Under the moonlight they glittered balefully, and from 
the mass of their vulture feathers thrust, hag-lke, 
evil faces and talons hooked and shining.” 

“Fear nothing,’ said Simo. ‘“‘ They are the 
Harpies, a disreputable brood with names as ugly as 
themselves. They are highly offensive, as your senses 
will tell you ; but not in the least dangerous. We all 
know plenty of people like them.” 

- “Hurry, dear friend, and get away from them,” 
urged Amphion ; and when the screaming sisters were 
left behind, Simo spoke again. 
7 “You may have observed,” he said, “‘ how animals 
that flock together, such as sheep, or wolves, or men, 
are apt to be very dirty and unpleasant in their habits, 
while the more distinguished creatures—the leopard, 
the eagle, and the serpent, for example—are scrupulous 
in these matters. 

‘““And now,’ said Simo, “‘ we have reached our 
destination. These upper planes of night are very 
cold ; but I am about to descend upon the shore of 
Aea, and there the temperature will suit us far 
better: 

He began to sink through the nether darkness, and 
presently came to earth upon a dim but genial shore. 
Along its brink the moonlight set a girdle of pale fire 
in the little waves that tinkled there, while landward 
the strip of white sand was broken by shadows of great 
sleeping palms. The air brushed with warm and 
gentle hands on chilly Amphion, and the breeze brought 
fragrance in its unseen wings. The sand was warm 
beneath his feet, and under the shadow of the palm 
trees, where their great fronds swept the earth, he found 
a snug resting-place. 

‘Where are you going to rest, Simo ?”’ he asked ; 
and then he rubbed his eyes, for his mighty steed had 
vanished. 
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Instead there came, with his usual superb move- 
ments, a small dark object over the sand, and in a few 
moments the Simo whom he knew so well had curled 
into his breast. 

““ T love you best when you are little,” said Amphion. 

“Or it may be that you love me best when you are 
big—who knows?” asked the serpent. 

“It doesn’t really matter,’ answered the boy, 
drowsily, and in a moment they slumbered together. 

For many hours both remained unconscious, even 
when night was shaken by the cry of great beasts 
hidden under the forest ; but at last Erythreos, the 
sun’s red horse, tossed his mane above the waves, as 
though it would burn up the morning star, and while 
he ascended, there fell from his flying feet sparks and 
patines of fire that floated upon the dark sea. 

Then awoke Amphion and the snake together. 

“Here we are!’ cried the boy. 

“True,” answered Simo; ‘ here we are indeed— 
the Aeanean Isle—home of Circé and dancing-ground 
of Dawn.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
AMPHION MEETS THE ENCHANTRESS. 


On awakening, the travellers found themselves 
exceedingly hungry, and while the palms of the 
Phoenix, under which they had slept, hung their 
honey-golden aigrettes of fruit within reach of 
Amphion’s hand, there was no immediate sign of 
Simo’s breakfast. The boy made swift search, however, 
and soon met with a plant of fennel just bursting from 
the sheath. Dew glimmered on its succulent foliage, 
and it was full of sweet sap—the perfection of a fennel 
plant. | 

They ate heartily, for the dates were ripe and 
luscious. Then, in a glade, they perceived a herd of 
black swine feeding on acorns and the fruit of cornel 
trees. The animals grunted together and jostled for 
their meal. 
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“Probably they were seafarers,’ said Simo. ‘“ Not 
harmless fishermen like your father,’ he added, ‘‘ but 
rough adventurers on strange waters, who were storm- 
foundered here and called to choose between Aea or 
death.” 

“It is no doubt better to be a pig than to be dead,” 
ventured Amphion. 

“You may be right ; but the proposition lies open 
to argument,” replied Simo. , 

“Let me ask them; they will know,” suggested 
Amphion.. 

This, however, his companion refused to permit. 

“Light may be thrown on that problem presently,’ 
he replied. ‘‘ We must remember your manners, and, 
whatever may happen, you are not a pig yet. On 
arriving in a strange country, courtesy demands that 
we seek first the lord of the kingdom and invite his 
friendship. You must go to Circé at once. I see 
through yonder trees the glint of water. There we 
will drink our fill, then bathe and each set about his 
business. I shall probably come to the palace later 
in the day, or perhaps not before night: but do not 
feel lonely ; wherever you may be [I shall find you 
out.”’ 

With Simo round his neck, Amphion left the beach, 
passed through the cincture of date-palms, and presently 
stood before the loveliest scene that his young eyes 
had mirrored. 

Arches of living boughs made tunnels of light to a 
little lake which spread and gleamed rosily in the midst 
of these willowy creatures. Domes and canopies of 
foliage rose round about the water. Here palms shot 
upward, to fling great stars of green and falling spray 
into the bright sky ; while beneath them, among the 
jade and emerald and glaucous sheen of a thousand 
leaves and verdures, there sprang spire and thyrse 
of flowers—some massy, some delicate and feathery, 
leaping upward in all the colours of flame and fire, 
of the morning and the evening sky, of the sea and the 
cloud, of sparkling jewel and candid snow. Fern- 
leaved and arrow-leaved, fan-leaved and sword-leaved, 
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the great foliage sprawled, lighted with a thousand 
blossoms that dropped starry reflections into the 
waters of the lake. Little headlands ran into the mere, 
each offering a new picture, yet chiming in harmony 
with the whole. Riparian things grew here: flights 
of great bamboos that lifted their finial traceries into 
the morning above rush and sedge; the cream of 
meadowsweets, their plumes nodding in drifts along the 
brink of the water ; the amber mist of plume poppies 
and the twinkle of yellow monkey-flowers. Here an 
island salient blazed with orange-coloured ragweeds ; 
and here fell tresses of convolvulus into the crystal, 
their constellations glimmering azure blue ; while many 
fair grasses ventured daintily into the water, and 
gleaming glycera and fragrant acorus tripped among 
the shallows. Daphne’s laurel was here, and Syrinx, 
loved of Pan. A great flax, its sword inlaid with silver, 
broke the gentler patterns of the blossoming shrubs 
and weeping trees above, and the zebra rush and 
the porcupine rush bristled beside him. Vitality, 
light, joy, and loveliness—of these sang the lordly lake. 
Plantain lies lifted lavender spikes below ; wistarias 
tumbled their lavender tresses above; and because 
Circé’s floras know no seasons, but bud and bloom at 
her own august will, these were all rejoicing together— 
tiger lilies and tulips, daffodils and starry asters, 
eucharis lilies, belladonna lilies, lilies of the day and 
lilies of the night, lilies of the valley and giant lilies of 
the mountain, with purple in their deep ivory hearts. 
Beneath their cups and bells shone red-golden arnica, 
sea-blue gentian and agapanthus, the tassels of the 
cactus and the heavenly purples of those difficult 
customers, the meconopsis poppies from Thibet. They 
neighboured with globe flowers, and a _ thousand 
primroses, with iris, and Circé’s own floral inventions, 
which are entirely and for ever unknown to science, 
but magical and wonderful beyond compare. 

In the hands of the enchantress all alike prospered, 
so that around her pool and bathing place the whole 
earth was one quickened glory and overpowering 
fragrance of flowers. 
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Berries of sunbright scarlet and gold jewelled the 
dingles round about and hung from many a bending 
branch. There were also dark trumpets and clarinets 
and oboes of living blossoms for fairies to play upon 
if they so willed ; while ever and anon, to rest the 
eyes wearied of such a riot of dazzling things, there 
stole a ray from shy and moon-coloured blossoms— 
soothing and cool and pensive—among so many 
flaming petals and the fiery fruits that burst with 
their own ripeness. 

The giant water lilies floating upon the lake were also 
of tranquil tones, and gleamed as though a weary 
rainbow had sunk amongst them. They rode at 
anchor, like elfin argosies each with her heap of gold 
amidships. They were shell pink and blush rose, snow 
white and forget-me-not blue, amaranth and crimson— 
all of a pearly texture, as though the light of dawn 
were kneaded within their curled petals, all aglitter 
and asway on the breath of the morning; all of a 
lustre more tender than the blossoms from branch and 
bough. 

‘“‘ Personally, I much prefer a formal arrangement,’ 
said Simo; “but, in its wild way, the spot has no 
little charm. If this landscape gardening is Circé’s 
own, it does her credit. The effect, however, remains 
something too florid and barbaric for the finest taste. 
She loves colour—it would seem not wisely, but too 
well. We may find achievements on a higher plane 
elsewhere.”’ 

“Oh, the butterflies—the glorious, glorious butter- 
flies!’ cried Amphion. 

Indeed the butterflies were very wonderful. Their 
wings extended more than a foot on each side of their 
downy bodies, and some were purple and some were 
ebony and scarlet, some pink and lavender, some 
orange and turquoise blue. A fair thing, whose aqua- 
marine plumes were veined with old rose, settled upon 
Amphion’s shoulder; while others fluttered, like a 
living auriole, about his head. 

“Who were these lovely creatures once ?’’ asked 
Amphion; and Simo suspected that some Oriental 
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potentate, foolishly travelling with all his harem, 
might here have been cast away. 

“Or,” said he, ‘‘ they may have been—however, 
we need not pursue it. We do not know, and there’s 
an end of the matter. That they were once beautiful 
ladies is fairly evident ; and we may also feel sure that 
Circé would find no place for any other woman than 
herself on Aea.”’ 

Presently they prepared to part. 

“Keep an open mind, Amphion,”’ advised his 
friend, ‘‘and bring no preconceived opinions to any- 
thing you see and hear. Nothing blocks the spread of 
education like convictions already formed. Empirical 
wisdom goes farther and deeper than dogmatic 
knowledge. Every snake at least knows that. Nature 
is full of surprises, and only disappoints the positive 
people. Approach her empirically and she will reward 
you ; but if there is one person she likes to bamboozle, 
it is the gentleman who thinks he knows all about 
eer. 

Simo alighted, slipped among the flowers and 
vanished, while the boy went forward. 

Like all masterpieces, Aea held an evasive element 
of mystery, and it appeared now for Amphion in the 
animate life which thronged his path and welcomed 
him with uncouth, but genuine, friendship. For him, 
indeed, there was neither mystery nor fear in their 
approach. He had never been taught that the great 
cats were dangerous, or the rhinoceros short-tempered. 
A*-potential father appeared in every beast that 
approached him, and he spoke to them and asked 
them many questions which they were unable to 
answer. From coppice and woodland, from jungle 
and brake, emerged excited creatures, and, strangest 
among them, was a mighty ape who ambled on all 
fours. The thumbs of his fore-paws turned in and he 
walked on his knuckles. His immense head lacked 
much brow, but ended in a bristle of fur along the 
top of his skull. Beneath overhung forehead shone great 
brown eyes set in round cavities. Then came a broad, 
flat nose and a terrific mouth from which hung the stem 
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of a sugar-cane. Amphion had never seen such arms. 
They were as great as a man’s thigh and of prodigious 
strength: but the gorilla did not embrace him; it 
bent down and kissed his feet and growled with 
adoration ; while the shining tiger, banded in black 
and orange tawny, who walked on the other side, set 
its tail stiffly in the air and purred so loudly that the 
noise sounded like a woodman sawing down a tree. 
The ounce shut his green eyes for pleasure; the 
leopard fawned upon him ; the black bear offered him 
his back to ride upon. ‘The bear had once been a 
demiurge in Sparta, and governed with wisdom and 
patience. 

A hippopotamus and a sad-eyed buffalo also 
joined Amphion’s procession, and there came, too, the 
stag and antelope and many other horned creatures, 
a company of chattering monkeys, a mighty bison, and 
squirrels. of brilliant colours. Hyenas and wolves 
trotted with the other animals, and sometimes snapped 
and snarled at each other ; a hideous wart-hog trotted 
to his side where he rode upon the bear, and he stroked 
its head; then, crashing from a thicket, presently, 
strode an elephant with long white tusks, who lifted 
his trunk and saluted Amphion in loud and friendly 
trumpet notes. All.were still human in their love for 
the little boy. Some brought him fruitsand nuts and the 
good things: of the trees; others pushed aside the . 
boughs and thorns so that his flesh should not be 
scratched or bruised. They vied with each other for 
the sound of his voice or the pat of his hand; while 
from above, where flew parrots and a thousand other 
gaudy and beautiful birds, one after another would 
descend, alight upon his shoulders, and rub its plumage 
against his cheeks. 

And then the forest thinned, and Amphion saw 
stretches of green grass and mighty trees, a blue 
distance of mountains, and the portico of Circé’s palace 
shining with marble columns aglow in the light of the 
- morning. 

Even as he looked there emerged from it three 
figures—one tall, two no bigger than Amphion’s seli— 
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and at the sight of them the creatures with one accord 


departed, uttering sounds of fear and dole. 

“It is Circé,”’ thought Amphion, “and the poor 
birds and beasts think she is going to be unkind to me.”’ 

But he kept a stout heart, and walked swiftly 
onward over the grass. In five minutes he stood elf- 
shot through the heart to behold a goddess. She was 
very tall, with eyes like jewels of sapphire. She wore a 
silken gown the colour of ripe apricots, and upon her 
glorious, braided hair sat a half coronet of pearls as 
large as walnuts. Behind her walked two little 
maidens carrying bath towels. 

Circé, smiling upon Amphion, stooped and kissed 
him, and he trembled in the mystery of her loveliness, 
and felt his heart throb as never it had throbbed before. 
She was more beautiful than her island, lovelier far 
than anything he had known or dreamed. Then she 
stroked the boy’s curls and spoke to him with a voice 
of mingled melodies, and her eyes were very soft and 
gentle, and a magic smile sat on her wonderful lips. 

“From what city come you, little boy? What 
name is yours, and who are your father and mother ? ” 
she asked. 

“ I come from no city, great Circé, but the island of 
Zacynthus. My name is Amphion, and my mother’s 
name is Chloris, and my father’s name is Dolius.” 

“What is your father, child ?’’ she inquired ; and 
he replied : 

““ He was a fisherman, beautiful goddess ; what he 
is now you know better than I.’’ 

“Then you have come to seek him, doubtless ? 
But how? I have heard of no visiting vessel.” 

“I came on the back of my friend Simo, the 
serpent.”’ 

“And where is he?” 

“We parted beside a wondrous lake in the forest 
nigh the sea, great goddess. I know not where he 
went, but he promised to return.” 

‘“ This is unusual,’ declared the enchantress. ‘‘ The 
lake to which you refer is my bathing pool, and I am 
now upon my way thither. Fear nothing. You are 
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welcome, as indeed is every novelty to a lonely goddess 
like myself. Stay here, and when I return we will go 
back to my palace together and I shall find a way to 
amuse you.” 

He bowed his head, and Circé and her small attend- 
ants passed to the woods beneath. Then he sat upon 
the grass in the shadow of an oak tree and thought 
upon the radiant lady goddess and the kindness of her 
welcome. 

‘“She seemed not ill-pleased with me,’ reflected 
Amphion ; “‘ but she will like Simo much better, because 
of his great wisdom.” 


(To be continued.) 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


To an Unknown Goddess 


Being lines to a portrait viewed 
in a window 


Dear stranger maid with the downcast eyes, 
Pure as an old-world sacrifice ! 

Faint in your hair the sunlight lies 

Soft as a fay’s caress ! 

So once, despite the King’s decree, 

Knelt by a grave Antigone, 

Heedless of tortures yet to be, 

Done with her soul’s distress. 


‘““ Sweet, sweet, sweet !”’ cries a bird in my ear, 
“ She is going tospeak!’’ And ’twixt hope and fear 
My heart stops its beat in a strain to hear 

The first rich word from your lips. 

Will your lids, I wonder, closed so tight, 
Domed like a silken shade of white 

_ Over a lamp that is dark, grow bright 

At the touch of my finger tips? 

Will your lashes frame, when those eyelids lift, 
Deep warm tones of a ploughshare’s rift, 

Or forget-me-nots flung as an April gift 

To starlit pools of night ? 

At the sound of your voice will those pale cheeks flush, 
As the may-dawn does when her lord the thrush 
Breaks from his throne in the may-flower bush 
Her thin tense veils of light ? 


Dear stranger face in the golden frame, 

Have you stilled forever those sunbeams’ game— 
Gay dancers hushed at a sacred name, 

Barefoot upon holy ground? 

O wise, wise artist, to paint you so, 

With your eyes held fast in a drift of snow 

Lest their glance burn through till the glaciers’ flow 
And a singer’s heart be drowned ! 


R. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR. 
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CHAPTER V. 


APT Hie 3h ALAC Er. 


WHEN Circé returned, she took Amphion by the hand 
and spoke cheerily. He interested her much, and came 
at a moment very opportune ; for the goddess was in a 
maidenly if not a motherly mood. She had just 
transformed a masculine friend into another four- 
footed denizen of the island, and her elementary 
emotions for the time being were sated. After 
these excitements the divine magician often inclined to 
serious thought, and, possessing infinite knowledge, 
would become didactic and instructive, if not actually 
prosy and tedious. Reaction is apt to take this 
shape. 

Now Amphion entered the halls of Circé, and she © 
summoned her servers—four pretty little maidens, 
bright as the rainbow on a springtime wood. Born 
of the wells and rivers were they, and they minis- 
tered to Amphion, anointed his limbs with sweet 
oil, clad him in delicious raiment of lambswool and 
silk, set a fragrant rose behind his ear, and so brought 
him to a repast of many delicate dishes and topaz- 
coloured wine, of which a child might drink and take 
no hurt. 

While he revelled in the banquet, Circé with 
melodious voice discoursed. 

He asked after his father, but upon this subject 
she had nothing to tell him at the present. 

“Listen, Amphion, that you may take intelli- 
gent note of Aea and receive into your mind 
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valuable ideas,’ she began. “My island did not 
spring perfect from Poseidon’s bosom, as Aphrodite 
from the foam. Only gods and goddesses can be 
perfect without suffering, and not a human baby grows 
to boyhood lacking many pains. He forgets them ; 
but he has endured them. Consciousness itself is great 
suffering—so great that there have been philosophers 
who doubted whether the game was worth the candle. 
Better and happier for many of your race, Amphion, 
had they been born to bear choice fruits, or entered 
the world as honey-bees, who add to the earth’s 
sweetness without knowing it, and pass back again to 
nothing, unaware that they have lived. 

‘But Aea is beautiful after a myriad years and a 
myriad pangs. The world, you must know, is of no 
account without her artists, and as men take marble 
of Pentilicus and cut from the shapeless block miracles 
of beauty, so greater artists than men—the forces 
born of a world’s own  progress—toil upon the 
mass that has created them. The burning ball presently 
grows cool, so that the genti of its own atmosphere 
may do their perfect work. 

“ Water descends from the burdened cloud—water, 
without which there can be no home for life. Rivers 
and springs twinkle upon the face of the new-born 


mother and blue seas lie in her lap. Day brings light, — 


and Night opens and shuts her wings between evening 
and morning. Heat and cold sing their eternal antiph- 
onies, and fire roars and frost tinkles. The giant 
forces smite with hurricane and torrent; the winds 
blow; the tides beat; the lightnings carve on 
the smooth and infant faces of the new world; 
the volcano models and re-models, casting up its 
clay into craters and precipices and pinnacles of 
splendour. 

“These artists make a home for life, which comes 
timidly at first, then triumphantly, to play its part in 
glen and plain and alpine fastness ; from the high hills 
to the valleys ; from the blue face to the dark heart of 
the ocean ; from the teeming and tropic zones to the 
solitudes of eternal snow. 
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“Life also struggles with these great artists, 
and even as the mountains are carved into solemnities 
of loveliness that the plains know not, so are the 
broken pine and the dismantled oak lifted upon them, 
fairer to understanding eyes than their smug and 
prosperous neighbours of the valley. 

“Aea is a little isle, but great enough to endure 
the sufferings that precede such wonders, and so win 
through pain to beauty with the rest of this wide- 
wayed world. Time and his ministers have made 
her what she is—a lesser jewel in the garniture of earth ; 
not meet for Nature’s diadem or her signet, not worthy 
to be her sceptre or bosom-brooch ; but a little opal— 
pure and perfect—to glimmer on her sandal or the 
hem of her garment. 

“And still Time toils and still Aea endures and is 
fairer and fairer for her pains. But Time will destroy 
her some day, for she is mortal; to Time even this 
round and steadfast-seeming globe itself is but a garden 
of Adonis—fair for a moment and then destined to 
burst like any other bubble. When that happens, I, 
Circé, who know not mortality, shall be driven out, 
to seek another home in some young star, and watch 
her also become the home of life. 

“ And now, little boy, who brings novel beauty to 
Aea, you must sleep awhile, for I perceive that you 
grow bored.” 

Indeed Amphion was exceedingly drowsy. 

“What you tell me is very wonderful, dear 
goddess,” he said, “‘ but I slept little last night, and 
can’t keep my eyes open any longer.”’ 

“Fling yourself on yonder couch,” directed Circé ; 
and when he had done so, the child instantly slumbered, 
and so remained for many hours. 

He awoke, refreshed and alone, to find the sun’s 
slant beams playing among purple shadows on the 
pillars of marble that sprang around him. Then, 
rising, he walked out of the atrium and_ stood 
upon a wide terrace of black and white pavement 
tesselated, and watched the sun go down behind the 
hills. 
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That evening Circé was in one of her most youthful 
moods, looked not a day more than seventeen, and had 
garbed herself in white, with a coral necklace. They 
played at knuckle-bones and cat’s cradles, and she 
asked Amphion riddles and told him funny stories 
and enchanted his heart, so that already he adored 
her for a playmate. They shared a pineapple for 
supper, and then a serving-girl conducted the boy to 
rest. 

“Sleep well,’ said Circé, giving Amphion her little 
finger to kiss ; and he left her for a bed of swansdown, 
and did not awaken until he felt Simo’s cold coils 
upon his arm. 

The lad roused instantly and related his adventures 
with enthusiasm. 

““T have had a splendid time so far,’ he said. 
“ Circé is kind and good and full of fun. We played 
beautiful games together, and she told me many things 
well worth knowing. She is, indeed, a very great 
goddess and the most interesting person I have ever 


“Yes,”’ answered the snake, “‘ you are not the first 
who has found her interesting and fond of games; 
but we are here to discover Dolius. Had she anything 
to say about your father ?”’ 


‘“No,” confessed Amphion. ‘“‘I am afraid she | 


rather avoided the subject.’ 

“Divinity is ever evasive,’ replied Simo; “ but 
we must not forget our business, and if, as it seems, 
Circé finds herself in a good temper just now and has 
- enjoyed your society—a fact I hardly foresaw,—it may 
be well to strike while the iron is hot. Assertion is the 
secret of success, and a shrill and obstinate repetition 
of the name of ‘ Dolius’ will be your duty. Worry her 
with Dolius, and let her see that nothing and nobody 
else really concerns you. To make people interested, . 
you must be interested yourself, so rub it in. Thus far 
I have myself neither seen nor heard of your father. 


- He is naturally quite unknown, since he has only been — 5 


here a week, and i is probably hiding, for shame of his 
metamorpho is.’ 
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“We need not be afraid of Circé,”’ declared 
Amphion. “She knows you are here, and wasn’t 
angry. She is much nicer than you thought, Simo.” 

“ You may have bewitched her mind as a novelty; 
though it is far more likely that she has tried to 
bewitch yours,” replied the other. ‘‘ Be that.as it will, 
I shall come before her to-morrow at the hour of the 
midday meal. I may have heard something by that 
time ; and to-morrow be sure to return to the subject 
of Dolius. Let her know that I will arrive for lunch, 
and bid her be very careful of her jewellery at our 
meeting. A serpent must never look upon an emerald, 
otherwise he would become blind. This, doubtless, 
Circé knows, and if she should be wearing emeralds, 
beg her, civilly but firmly, to take them off.” 

With that Simo left his friend, and Amphion slept 
again. : 

In the morning, after an excellent breakfast, 
he watched the enchantress on a wide marble 
piazza, teaching ten marmoset monkeys to dance in 
harmony. She played an instrument resembling 
a little lute, but presently laid it aside and bade her 
pets go free. 

" These were never anything else but what they are, 
you understand,” said she. ‘ Intelligent and charming 
little companions, and often much distressed to hear 
that their prehistoric forefathers degenerated into 
men. And where is your serpent? Has he deserted 

Ou? & 
eee Simo came to me in the night. He much wishes 
to lunch with you, great goddess, at noon; and he 
hopes you will not wear emeralds, because they might 
hurt his eyes.” 

“He will be welcome,’ said Circé. “I take 
pleasure in the company of his race. They are far- 
_ seeing and intelligent, good talkers and good listeners. 
I wish I might meet with some on my islet.’’ 

“ Dolius dug him out of the sand before he was 
hatched, and he is quite as anxious to find my dear 
father as I am,” explained Amphion. 

Circé nodded. 
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“You have come upon a difficult quest,” she said. 
““We will discuss the situation with Simo after 
luncheon. Now let us walk in the garden, that I may 
pluck a herb or two and tend others.”’ 

They strolled in the lady’s garth, among many 
green things whose mighty properties she alone 
understood. But Amphion perceived that she was 
familiar with the ways of serpents, for she directed 
him to pluck fennel and gather a plump, netted melon 
for Simo’s pleasure. 

When lunch was served on plates of pure gold, 
the snake, in his black and amber, came winding 
over the outer terrace, rose on his tail, bowed to 
Circé with great dignity, and then ascended to the 
couch beside her. She was attired in a gown of russet 
red worked in hieroglyphics of a pale green, and on her 
fair and shining hair there sat a single aqua-marine 
- of prodigious size. 

‘““T am glad to see you at my table, Simo,” said 
the goddess, ‘and I have plucked for you a melon 
with red flesh, full of delicious juices.” 

‘““T thank you, far-famed Circé,”’ he replied; “it 
was very considerate of you to do so.” 

They ate an incomparable meal, and when all was 
ended, the lady bade her guests follow her to a place 
beneath a great tree, where they reclined among 
silken cushions to the sound of faint but exquisite 
music. She then addressed them. 

“It is quite possible,’ she began, ‘‘ that you are 
both going to be very much annoyed with me, and, 
in order to clear the air, you must listen to a few 
practical considerations. Things are as they are, and 
to praise, or blame, what must be by the will of the 
high gods, is equally absurd. Praise or blame is 
founded on confusion of thought and forgetfulness of 
necessity. One brain may drive a man to murder ; 
another must demand from the possessor a masterpiece 
of wisdom or beauty. One brain will launch a war ; 
another create a Parthenon ‘to celebrate victory. 
Neither praise nor censure is demanded in either event 
—only regret or gratification, as the case may be. 
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Blame no man because he has the heart of a swine ; 
praise no man who behaves with dignity, nobility, and 
honour. Call no man, or god, a complete villain or a 
perfect hero, because, to be plain with you, there are 
not such things. Reality never held them.” 

“There is a deity in the far-off Indies,” said Simo, 
“who is alien from your pantheon, great Circé, yet 
of all gods best understands man. He _ promises 
Nothing, yet Nothing is in itself so precious, that to 
attain it and escape for ever those pains and penalties 
from which immortality itself is not immune, he 
indicates how annihilation must be worked for and 
only won through much thought and devotion. The 
ways thereto are eight, and a man who would reach 
the final bliss of Nothing must follow them all. They 
are right faith, right judgment, right speech, right 
purpose, right practice, right obedience, right memory, 
and right meditation. And when you meet a man right 
in all these, you may indeed pay him right reverence 
and kneel before him. But we shall never meet such 
a wonder, for the good reason you have given: that 
there is no such perfect person. Thus Nothing is a bribe 
beyond faulty human attainment—a divine trick to 
lead men to wisdom_by the promise of illusory reward. 
And we may also take the converse and declare that a 
being so monstrously wicked as to attain and display 
the very spirit and essence of wickedness, is not to be 
found.” 

“We are just the same,” declared Circé. ‘‘ We 
gods and goddesses are not absolute in goodness or evil, 
and you Greeks do wiseliest that make of us your big 
brothers and sisters, who share your emotions, your 
weaknesses and your virtues intensified to an Olympian 
degree. When you speak of Gautama, the divine 
Buddha, however, you are guilty of anachronism, 
since he is not yet.” 

“IT move in a fourth dimension independent of 
time,” explained Simo. 

“Then I stand corrected,’ replied Circé. “‘I beg 
your pardon.” 

“Granted,” said Simo. 
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“This brings me to my own story,” continued the 
goddess; ‘“‘and now you may be disappointed at 
what I shall tell you, but you have no right to be 
annoyed. Men imagine that I am an all-powerful 
enchantress to whose malevolent and ingenious 
necromancy there are no limits ; but the truth is quite 
otherwise. I am a good-hearted, easy-going divinity, 
with abilities strictly circumscribed. My mother, 
Hecate, my sister, Medea, or Hebe—the giver of 
eternal youth—these, and my brother, Aetes, the 
arch-wizard also, all do many far more wonderful 
things than I. To me is merely given a power that 
reduces man to his elementals and returns him to the 
likeness of the lower animal, vegetable, or mineral 
from which his character and quality are most directly 
derived. Not only the ape and tiger had a hand in 
your originals, but all things desirable and undesirable 
are mingled within you, and mankind—the last comer 
on earth—inherits from the primal stock of life its 
innumerable complexities. 

“The point is,” continued Circé, “ that concerning 
these ancient human ancestries I myself know nothing 
whatever, and when I work the magic that I am set 
here to work by Zeus for his unseen purposes, I have 
not the very smallest idea what form the opera- 
tion will take. The potion is drunk; the victim 
goes to bed, and next morning his or her apartment is 
empty, and there is another tiger in the jungle, tree 
in the forest, or dragon-fly on the lake, as the case may 
be. But I never see that human being again. I merely 
do my duty; and you have no more right to blame 
_ me for its limitations than the unfortunate people in 


Aea have a right to protest against me for its results.” — 


“That I grant,’ declared Simo. “It is a position 
which you and I find no difficulty in accepting. Merely 
an accidental weakness, common to the human race, 
makes men cry out at misfortune and hate those who 
bring it upon them. Reason should defy nature in 
this matter. I knew a wise man who laughed at himself 
when his hopes proved futile and his schemes mis- 
carried. He was, of course, an exception. He possessed 
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the rare intelligence to regard himself from the outside; 
and we all know what most people look like from the 
outside. Neither would he hate those who combined 
to do him ill. He strove rather to weigh their reasons 
and resolve them, so that he perceived some 
wrought against him in fair competition, while others 
stood in his way without any intention to do so, but 
simply by force of circumstances over which they had 
no control. One only worked for malice; and since 
malice is the mental activity of an idiot, the wise man 
forgave him also and laughed over him as heartily as 
the others.” 

Then Amphion, who had thought upon Circé’s 
last words, asked a question. 

‘“'You mean, great goddess, that you do not know 
in what shape my dear father moves upon the island ? ”’ 

“That is exactly what I do mean, child,’ she 
answered. “I have not the smallest idea, and you 
must not be annoyed with me because I confess it. 
That is the fact. I bore him no ill-will. I bear nobody 
any ill-will. He had a good supper, no doubt, including 
the necessary combination of nightshade and hellebore ; 
and went off to congenial haunts when he woke up 
from his subsequent slumbers and found himself 
transformed into a brute. That is all I can tell you 
about the worthy fellow.” 

‘“‘Then you have not the faintest idea in what 
shape Dolius now pursues his life?’ asked Simo. 

“Not the faintest. I took no note of him. There 
are, of course, general rough principles; but even 
these cannot be relied upon. There is no rule as toa 
metamorphosis, for the reason that you never know 
what is really hidden in the heart of any man. A 
tyrant, in the cruel and wicked sense, generally turns 
into a tiger or leopard ; pirates may be fairly counted 
upon to reappear as wolves ; a gentle, amiable person 
as a rule joins the herbivorous creatures—deer and kine. 
But, no doubt, if one really went into this subtle 
matter, my island would be full of great surprises. 
Sometimes you shall find a man has made his own 
soul, or essential part, into which he turns under my 
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magic. There is a merchant beneath that gigantic 
mahogany tree that over-tops the forest. He was a 
pompous fellow with a big voice and three chins. 
His eyes glittered like diamonds set in a lump of putty, 
and his fingers were overladen with jewels. On the 
morning after his ordeal we took him and poured him 
out under the big tree. He had turned into a huge 
pile of gold pieces. That, however, was a unique 
experience.” 

“Given a quiet, ignorant, inoffensive and well- 
meaning fisherman, of homely features and aged about 
forty, what should you judge we ought to look for?” 
asked. Simo. : 

The goddess considered. 

“He might be a buffalo, or a wart-hog, or a 
hippopotamus, or—a dozen things,’ she said. ‘ You 
must seek him industriously, and I will help you in 
one particular. You, Simo, have wisdom to under- 
stand all beasts, great and small; but Amphion lacks 
this gift. Let him, however, drink a little prescription 
I shall prepare, and he} too, will be able to baba 
every living thing.” 

“T thank you gratefully, kind Circé,” said Amphion, 
and the enchantress stroked his smooth face and 
kissed him. 3 

“When we have found Dolius, may we take it 
that, out of your bounty and goodness and affection 
for this innocent boy, you will restore him into human 
shape ?”’ asked Simo. 

“T will,” she promised. ‘It is a thing I seldom do, 
save under compulsion of greater gods than myself. 
But I can, though the charm is elaborate and tedious. 
Once only for my own gratification I did so. Meeting 
a magnificent black puma on one occasion, with a coat 
like burnished ebony—a sleek, lithe, and intensely 
attractive object,—I transformed him to human shape, 
rather suspecting he was an Arabian prince in whom I 
had been interested two years before. Judge, however, 
of my disappointment when he reappeared as a 
gigantic Ethiopian of the most hateful proclivities, a 
wretch who had already been exceedingly insolent to 
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me at his first forced landing because I liked him not. 
Handsome, in a coarse, equatorial way, no doubt, 
but far better as a puma. He was soon back on all 
fours ; and now he growls and shows his wonderful 
teeth and lashes his tail every time I meet him.” 

They discussed the plan of campaign, and Simo 
perceived that Circé had wakened into great affection 
for Amphion, and treated him as a new toy. 

That night the boy drank the potion before going 
to bed, and when he and the serpent were alone, Simo 
indicated the situation. But his companion was too 
sleepy to listen, and both quickly slumbered. 

Soon after dawn of the next day Amphion said 
“good morning’ to a toucan, and rejoiced that the 
bird understood, while he found no difficulty in com- 
prehending its reply. Greatly fortified by his new 
accomplishment, he set forth after breakfast with Simo, 
but was directed by his hostess to return at noon. 

“Tam going to teach you some new games to-day,” 
said Circé. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE, QUEST OPENS. 


As they went upon their way to seek Dolius, the 
serpent uttered words of warning to the lad. 

“Emotion,” said he, “‘ creates a great appearance 
of change, even as the tempest creates a great appear- 
ance of change upon the sea ; but the real tides, which 
establish ebb and flow, spring out of deeper causes 
that arise from the true nature of things. <A passing 
emotion has been created in Circé by your arrival : 
you are a novelty, and, as such, welcome. But nothing 
is more transitory than a toy. 

‘Let no man deceive you, still less a woman, and 
above all a goddess. There is a deep gulf between 
what every man is and what he would have you believe 
him to be. The most ingenuous and frank human 
creature is too saturated with heredity and his mother’s 
milk not to practise simulation. He may do it 
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unconsciously, but he does it, because he must; therefore, 
if it be desirable that you know the truth about him, 
seek it anywhere than from himself. If you learn the 
truth about a man, you know more than he can 
possibly tell you. There are ways of acquiring such 
knowledge ; and first learn what he seeks and shuns. 

“We rush to help or hinder people, as the case may 
be, while lacking the most elementary acquaintance 
with their characters; whereas if we did know, we 
might often seek to hinder instead of help, and help 
instead of hinder. The study of human nature should, 
in fact, be taught, and it is far better worth teaching 
than much that cumbers man’s methods of instruction. 
Such a culture would really enrich ‘the humanities,’ 
of which we hear so much and see so little. But let me 
return to Circé. She is delighted with you at present, 
and appears to be ‘running straight,’ as we say. Yet 
only time will show whether she really wishes us well, 
or these pleasant airs and graces are a whim. She has 
told us nothing but the truth so far, however.” 

“T trust her, Simo,” declared Amphion. 

‘““T know you do. I also should wish to trust her. 
But Circé is Circé, and her record remains. Her 
emotion for you is genuine as far as it goes. She adores 
you—for the moment. But, seeing the nature of her 
accomplishments and the dark truth of the goddess, 
I feel that we cannot be too swift in our operations. 
In a word, we must find your father while this delightful 
mood is still upon her. Let her change, grow weary of 
you and become bored with me, and we shall probably 
discover a very different Circé.”’ 

Then began their great enterprise to salve Doltius, 
and Amphion accosted a massive crocodile who crossed 
the path. | 

The creature was stout and important. He dis- 
played interest in meeting the child, ignored 
Amphion’s question about Dolius, and entered volubly 
upon his own notorious wrongs. 

“In me,’ the saurian said, “‘ you behold an 
oligarch of Attica—and a veritable lord of creation. 
Wrecked here in the course of an important progress to 
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Africa, I expected such succour and consolation as . 
became me. I told this accursed witch the man I 
was, and sternly warned her that it lay in my power 
to condemn her to untold torments in the event of 
misbehaviour. She entreated me as became my rank 
and fame ; yet, when I awakened, I had come to this 
outrageous shape. As you see, I am for all practical 
purposes a crocodile. It is monstrous, and something 
ought to be, and shall be, done about it.” 

They left him and met a great sloth hanging half 
asleep from the branch of a tree. 

Amphion asked for news of his father, but the 
sloth only opened one eye. 

“Don’t rouse me,” he said. ‘ No, I know nobody 
here, and do not wish to. I am one of the very few 
men on Aea who bear no grudge to Circé. In the 
world I never could get enough repose. Here it is 
possible.” 

He closed his eye again and snored. 

“We will seek the cud-chewing people,” said Simo. 
“Your lost parent may be grazing among them. 
Personally, I doubt if we shall find him in a herd, for 
' he was a solitary man; but no natural order must 
be left untried. We may safely take it, I think, that 
he is not a bird.’’ 

_ The lesser grass-eating folk were lively and 
beautiful to see. Many antelopes and dainty, horned 
creatures crowded wistfully about them and conversed 
concerning their misfortunes ; while the great buffaloes 
and mighty, antlered stags proved also heavily eloquent 
upon the horror of their altered state. They had 
been traders and merchants and such as throve by 
their industry ; while others were middlemen in a 
former existence, and depended on the industry of 
their neighbours, paying the producers too little and 
_ charging the consumers too much, after their recognised 
manner. Of such were they who throve on the labours 
of husbandmen, fishermen, hunters, and those who 
bred flocks and herds. Now themselves they were 
flocks and herds, and they marvelled to learn how the 
world rolled on without them. A troupe of Barbary 
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apes had once been commercial travellers; and still 
they reflected the genial vulgarity of those persons. 
All manner of men and many manners of women 
were represented in the fauna of the island. Simo 
learned that augurs, hierophants, hieroduli, neocori, 
parasites, and other ministrants and temple servants 
of the high gods, were apt to turn into foxes—a fate 
that also overtook not a few among minor necromancers 
and such as misled the people; while lawyers re- 
appeared as jackals almost without exception, and 
the laughing hyenas had once been demagogues and 
revolutionaries, whose strength was rather in their 
lungs than wits. 

Many of the butterflies were once fair women 
who had served the temple of Aphrodite at Corinth— 
creatures of wisdom and beauty pursuing the charming 
existence of hetairai, and, in a spirit of fine faith, 
bestowing half of all their considerable emolument 
upon the goddess. | 

The giraffe was formerly a herald, or ceryx, a master 
of royal ceremonies, or at need ambassador to the 
enemy. He sought even yet to summon councils and 
arrange a deputation to Circé; but nobody would 
attend to him, for he was a stupid person, despite 
his showy clothes and long neck. He had censored 
artists’ plays at Court, was little accounted of now, 
and won no pity from his betters. 

The rhinocerotes had once been land-owners ; but 
the hippopotami were self-made people, whose doubt- 
fully earned wealth had won them respect and con- 
sideration among the paths of men. 

The great gorilla proved to be a philosopher and 
follower of Epicurus. He ate herbs only, and was of a 
disposition gentle and mild; but many large apes 
disputed with him; and where they sat together, 
chewing bamboos and munching fruit, was the in- 
telligent centre of the island. Among these noble 
vegetarians with deep-set eyes and hungry mouths, 
the least small change of ideas was purest wisdom ; 
and they had no difficulty whatever in ordering the 
course of the universe and setting everybody right 
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but themselves. What they knew not was unworthy 
to be called knowledge, save the vital secret of how to 
become respectable human philosophers once more. 
And, indeed, such was their profound sagacity that 
even their transformation did not over-much trouble 
them after the first shock; “for,” said they, ‘ what 
else matters so that the fountains of wisdom and 
knowledge are at your command?” But they had 
not heard of Dolius, neither did the adventure of 
Amphion and Simo much interest them, though they 
were kind to both boy and snake, and permitted them 
to attend their discussions when they pleased and pick 
up what their little minds were large enough to 
contain. 

‘“‘ Seek the wells, my children,” said a chimpanzee 
of profound intellectual attainments. ‘“‘ Few people 
have wells of their own, since it is given to only one 
man in ten thousand to be a thinker. But perish not 
for lack of water because you have no cistern wherein 
to dip. There is plenty waiting for you at the cisterns 
of your betters.”’ 

“Unfortunately,” explained an ourang, ‘‘so very 
few perceive that they have no water in their own 
wells, but appear quite satisfied with the mud they 
dip out of them.” 

“These great monkeys are conceited,’ said 
Amphion to Simo, when they were out of earshot. 

“You will never meet a philosopher who is not,” 
replied the serpent. ‘‘ The gods give them this little 
recompense for their sufferings.” 

With practice the pair began to gather skill in 
- analogies, and though Amphion’s innocence and small 
knowledge of the world prevented him from knowing 
much of the truth about anybody, his companion was 
. quicker. Simo busied himself to consider in what 
likeness Dolius might probably be found, and 
questioned many harmless and insignificant creatures 
to know if they had been fishermen in their human 
estate. But, although they accosted almost every 
sort of animal, not one fisherman was to be found 
among them. 
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Circé herself met them as they returned to the 
palace for luncheon. She regretted their failure, but 
was not practical. | 

‘If we could only catch another angler,” she said ; 
“then you might watch his transformation and so 
possibly discover Dolius.”’ 

‘To spend time looking for an unknown object is 
fatuous,’ declared Simo. 

“T am out of the way of fishers,’ explained Circé. 
“They give Aea a wide berth, naturally, and only 
the stupidity of a dolphin is responsible for the situation. 
But you must dismiss thoughts of Dolius for to-day, 
my lovely boy. You shall continue your search 
to-morrow. This afternoon will be devoted to my 
amusement. I’m going to teach you to sing.” 


b] 


* * > * * 


Thus passed a week of cloudless weather. After 
breakfast, Amphion and Simo would set out to seek the 
boy’s father, and. when the midday meal was eaten, 
Circé expected her new pet to devote himself to her. 
He gave her a fresh sensation, and the presence of a 
little lad, against whom her most potent enchantments 
were vain, provided an exciting novelty in itself. 
For none finds more exquisite entertainment in pure 
and sparkling innocence than the wise who by force 
of circumstances are themselves innocent no more. 
At eventide, Amphion, relieved from his lovely hostess 
for a while, would roam thicket and glade and margins 
of sea and lake questioning all things; but not one 
had anything to tell concerning Dolius; and in the 
dark hours, when he slept, Simo would often glide 
away and hold discourse with the creatures of the 
night ; only to find that ounce and pard could tell 
him nothing more than their own notorious wrongs. 
The tiger, busy hunting, bade him be silent; the 
lion, sitting solitary, with worlds of woe in his moonlit. 
eyes, paid no attention to him whatever. 


(To be continued.) 
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“Variations on a Ground-bass by Bach,’’ showed how 
the form might be extended and lead to new develop- 
ments ; in this case he took a descending sequence of 
notes to typify “‘ sorrow,” and let his imagination play 
with the zdea of sorrow in all its diversity of expression. 
This is a vast improvement on the cut-and-dried 
methods of some of the older masters, which can be 
seen at their worst in Handel’s 62 variations in G major. 

A graceful set of variations on an old English 
melody (‘‘ Heartsease’’) for the organ, by Geoffrey 
Shaw, does not break new ground; the variations, 
however, serve to enhance the fragrant beauty of the 
theme. 
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Circé’s Island 
by Eden Phillpotts 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE QUEST CONTINUES. 


ApouTtT the middle of the second week, Amphion, 
walking among the rocks when the tide was low, found 
a grey pelican eating a dead lobster ; and something 
about the drab and homely bird put him in mind of his 
dear father. But the pelican proved to be a fishmonger 
from Athens, cast away here on an expedition of 
pleasure. 

‘The only time in my life that I permitted myself 
a holiday,” he chattered through his long bill; “ and 
this was the appalling result. The glaring injustice 
bewilders me. Something ought certainly to be done 
about it.” 

“You all say that,” replied Amphion, sadly. ‘‘ You 
all tell me something ought to be done about it—and 
I think so too ; but what can be done? ”’ 

“ There is no system, no coherence, no solidarity,” 
replied the pelican. ‘‘ We talk our wretched heads off ; 
but the moment anybody like myself attempts to 
organise and centralise and control public opinion, 
factious idiots argue and disagree. It is admitted that 
a union of sufferers, a combination, an amalgamation, 
or synthesis should be constructed; but everybody 
wants to take the lead: nobody is content to keep in © 
the background and let the more powerful and intelli- 
gent guide their operations. This accursed jealousy 
keeps the whole pack of us impotent. My idea is 
simplicity itself. We select a leader—one who has 
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_ been accustomed to the business,—and we leave him 
to appoint conferences, consisting of committees, 
sub-committees, commissions, sub-commissions, and 

. so forth, thus applying the recognised resources of 
civilisation to the unparalleled situation in which we 
find ourselves. Then ui 

“Forgive me ; but do you know a fisherman named 
Dolius ?”’ asked ‘Amphion. 

“You're not interested,’ said the Pecado. 
see you're not interested.” 

The boy left him talking to himself about coalescence 
and esprit de corps; and when he next met Simo, 
engaged in conversation with a striped zebra under a 
cocoanut palm, Amphion mentioned his adventure. 

“ He used very long words, and was eating a lobster 
that had been dead many days,” explained the lad ; 
“but there was something about him so lke father 
that I was wondering if Dolius may not after all be a 
shabby bird.” 

“He may be,” admitted the snake. ‘“‘ We agreed 
that he was not a bird; but, after all, there is no 
certain reason against it.” 

“You see,’ continued Amphion, “‘ many birds 
catch fish, whereas few beasts attempt to do so, except 
the otter and the jaguar.” 

foo cee true replied. sing.” Dut, we “must 
not press the analogy too hard. However, it enlarges 
the field of exploration, which begins to grow rather 
narrow. I have myself spoken to fourteen otters. 
They were river men in their better days, and, adventur- 
ing to sea beyond the domain of their experience, came 
to grief here many years ago. I have not as yet seen a 
jaguar, and, in any case, he has qualities one does not 
associate with Dolius. We can approach the kingfishers, 
the storks, the seahawk, the ospreys, cormorants and 
gulls. Yet I have a shrewd intuition your father will 
not be found among them.” 

‘““We must go on trying,’ said Amphion. “ Circé 
doesn’t want me this afternoon. I don’t think she is in 
a very good temper. She says I sing like a bird— 
without any soul.” 
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Simo considered this saying. 
“ She may be getting tired of you,” he said. 
“Very likely indeed,’ admitted Amphion; “I 

thought she was restless and rather bored with me 
yesterday.” 

“She was,” replied the serpent ; ‘“‘ and after dark 
she lighted a fire in the forest and sat by it a long time 
allalone. I lay hidden in the grass watching her. Then, 
when the moon rose, she began gathering potent herbs. 
I heard the mandrakes shriek as she pulled them up by 
the roots. She is about to weave a very powerful spell, 
but whether it has anything to do with us I have yet 
to find out.’ 

“TI hope not,’ said Amphion. 

“T think not,” replied the serpent. “‘ I am inclined | 
to believe that she may be after bigger game; but 
time will show.” 

They climbed the mountains and met a panther, 
who talked with them, heard their story, and licked 
Amphion’s hands, saying that the boy reminded him 
of his own son. He had been a king of Crete in remote 
times ; but the sense of his insulting injuries was still 
upon him. 

‘““The most useful are taken, together with the 
worthless and unimportant,’ he said. “I stood 
between my beloved people and many dire perils. 
Prosperity had made us enemies, as it is wont to do. 
We were threatened by powerful foes, who envied us 
our wealth and culture. I had actually started upon 
my way to seek an alliance when this unspeakable 
disaster fell upon me. Something definite and drastic 
ought most surely to be done about it. If you know 
Crete, tell me how it is with that corner-stone of - 
human civilisation since my departure.” 

‘Better not ask,’ said Simo. 

The panther hung his majestic head. 

“I can guess,’ he answered. 

He had not heard of Dolius, and they left him 
terribly cast down. 

A golden eagle sat upon a crag, and, standing 
beneath the noble but mournful bird, they bade him 
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‘good evening,’ for the sun Mi now turned into the 
west. 

He was interested in the vision of a human nae 
hopped down to them, and spoke with considerable 
bitterness. 

“You see an artist,’ he said, ‘a sculptor, whose 
creations won the devotion of mankind and the 
applause of Olympus.” 

“An archaic carver,’ whispered Simo. ‘‘ Crude, 
imitative, and of no historical importance ; but quite 
well thought upon in his day.” 

‘““My masterpieces were the pride and joy of the 
earth,’ continued the lean eagle, and his eyes blazed 
into theirs. “‘ I lifted the soul of man out of the dross ; 
I inspired noble thoughts ; I brought the high gods to 
our temples, and so into the hearts of mankind. I was 
attaining absolute mastery, and could make marble 
and bronze do everything but speak. I was proving to 
my fellow creatures that through the sacred and 
purifying stream of master art alone, might the 
nations ever hope to live in harmony and _ peace. 
I had founded a school of enthusiastic followers, who 
would have carried on my light when I could no longer 
hold the torch ; I was leavening the human mind with 
a sense of beauty, which must have borne fruit of 
justice, mercy, truth—all this I was doing. And then, 
on my way to execute an important commission in 
Africa, I am cast here by some jealous god and trans- 
formed into a raptorial fowl.’’ 

“Did you ever carve a snake like me?’’ asked 
Simo. 

“Like you? No; but many a finer serpent have 
I carved. I could think a better snake than you ; 
consequently I produced far more beautiful ones— 
for temple tripods and so forth.’ 

“How can you produce anything more wonderful 
than reality, great artist ?’’ inquired Amphion; but 
the eagle had no patience with a question so absurd. 

“Tush!” he said. ‘‘ The artist who concerns 
himself with reality is lost. A snake is a symbol, no 
more—a cipher in himself, only useful that we may 
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avail ourselves of his significance, combined with 
certain physical attributes which we retain, but 
glorify and translate into a far nobler aspect than 
his own.” 

“You are entirely wrong about art,’ declared 
Simo, who was only interested in the eagle’s theory 
and not his practice. ‘‘ You artists think yourselves 
far too important in the scale of things. You are 
merely magnified conjurors, and take the place of the 
necromancers who held the public eye in earlier time. 
To cut something like a man, or god, or serpent out 
of stone is no great matter ; or to paint a picture ; or 
tell a story; or produce an epic in poetry. These 
things will not bring the nations happily together, 
or banish war, or make evil men good. They may 
arrest passing attention and cause the intelligent to 
reflect a little. They may give pleasure, but, believe 
me, they butter no parsnips but the artist’s own. And 
not too often that much. They are the fringes of 
reality’s garment, not the covering itself. To be plain, 
you are all liars ; you fake and dissemble and delude, 
but you don’t get any useful thing done.” 

The eagle bristled his feathers and glared at Simo. 

‘““ Reptile!’ he hissed. Then he stretched out his 
golden wings and lifted his eyes to the sinking orb of 
day. 

of How long, Helios! How long!” he cried. 

They left him looking like a brass lectern—one of 
those graven images that used to carry the Word of God 
upon their shoulders when we were young, and may, 
indeed, still do so, for all one knows to the contrary. 

Simo spoke to Amphion when they had passed by. 

‘“‘ The eagle was perfectly right about art,’ he said. 
“What he declared is indeed much to his credit. I 
only contradicted him because he said that he could 
‘think’ a better snake than I am. That was rude; 
and though many noteworthy artists have been, and 
doubtless will continue to be, exceedingly rude, they 
gain nothing by it save the pity of lesser men, which 
they would much resent, Suavity is seldom amiss when 
dealing with barbarians, whether it is your life or 
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your living that depends upon their goodwill. The 
man who has a child’s brain about art must be treated 
like a child. It is useless to slap him with your tongue, | 
because in other respects he may be a better and 
usefuller man than yourself.” | 

Having passed the time of day with a mongoose, 
who pounced out upon Simo under a misapprehension, 
and questioned a marmot, they descended the moun- 
tain, made a circle of the isle, and returned somewhat 
weary after sundown. 

On the beach they saw the pelican talking to a row 
of listening seals. 

He was saying 

‘Consolidate! For Olympus’ sake let us con- 
solidate ! ”’ | 

That night their hostess proved in a serious mood. 
She, too, appeared slightly tired, for she had, as she 
confessed, woven a powerful spell during Amphion’s 
absence. 

‘““A tremendous and far-reaching affair of consider- 
able interest to me,” she said, “‘ but none to you. I 
had word of certain events from my sister, Medea, 
and have taken steps accordingly. Now, what of your 
adventures ? Fortune has not smiled? You find my 
little menagerie unfriendly ? ”’ 

“Not in the least,’ replied Simo. “ But it would - 
be idle to pretend that any one of them likes you. They 
are full of their wrongs, and display a great sense of 
unjust suffering and a great hope of the ultimate 
reward they have deserved for such affliction.” 

‘Man builds his deities largely according to his 
view of his own deserving,’ answered the enchantress. 
“Tf they are not acutely conscious that they have 
earned handsome treatment in the next world, for 
their sufferings in this one, then they trouble little 
about the gods or goddesses ; but if, as mostly happens, 
they are convinced that Olympus lies much in their 
debt, then they cling to the conviction that those 
who dwell there are of the same mind and will act 
accordingly. All the creatures in my zoological garden, 
for example, consider that it will be difficult to 
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recompense them for the disabilities and discomforts 
they have been called to endure ; but the grim truth 
is that their affairs are of the utmost unimportance, and 
the celestial ones think no more of my little community 
than you think of the potential bird in an egg you 
scramble for breakfast.” 

“The poor people all say something ought to be 
done about it,’ murmured Amphion; and Circé 
laughed. 

“What ?’”’ she asked. 

“They do not know,” he answered. 

‘Nobody knows and nobody cares,”’ 
She was not in a kind mood. 

“It is, of course, very difficult for, say, an ant-eater, 
who has once been a man, to realise that he is doing 
just as much, or little, good as an ant-eater,’ said 
Simo; “and even those who have the sense of pro- 
portion and humour to realise that ant-eater and man 
are much of a muchness, cannot carry the admission 
into their own personal experience. Once a man, then 
the ant-eater’s life must suffer by comparison. If you 
took from them their self-consciousness also, and 
obliterated memory, then it would be comfortable here, 
and nobody any the worse; but this you cannot do. 
You simply magic the human mind and spirit into an 
inhuman house ; and though that house may be quite 
worthy of the particular mind that is called to make ita 
home, yet the fact remains: everybody best likes the 
house in which he was born and to which he is 
accustomed.’ 

“Except the sloth,’ Amphion reminded Simo. 
“He loved being a sloth.’ 

“Might he be your father ? ’’ inquired the goddess ; 
but Simo asserted positively that he was not. 

“Dolius had an active body, though tardy wits,” 
he said. 

Circé was restless. She looked once or twice for 
signs of change in the weather ; but the night remained 
slumbrous and starry. Fire-flies danced among the 
myrtle bushes, and so still was it that the sound of a 
remote waterfall came to their ears. 


replied Circé. 
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“The waterfall,’ she said, “‘was once a great 
chatterbox—a rhetorician from Athens. He had 
nothing whatever to say, as often happens with these 
people, but he could go on saying nothing for hours. 
He actually talked me to sleep! In due course he 
turned into a waterfall, and, as such, is an addition 
to our scenery and a source of esthetic pleasure. Thus 
may even a rhetorician fulfil his destiny and justify 
himself under my spells. 

“I claim for many of my reincarnations,’ she 
continued, “‘ that, far from casting a man into meaner 
shape than his own, I actually exalt him a stage on 
life’s pilgrimage. Many a useless, cunning, and 
dangerous human being makes a very good tiger, or 
spider, or camel. It cannot be honestly denied that a 
busy and crafty spider is justifying existence far 
more handsomely than a lazy and lying Greek.”’ 

‘““The spider catches flies, which is better than 
catching fools,’’ admitted Simo. 

“There are indigenous monkeys on Aea,’’ con- 
tinued Circé, “‘ who, seeing the men that I have turned 
into monkeys, bitterly resent it, and have lost much of 
their own self-respect in consequence.” 

“In fact, every innovation may be condoned,” 
declared Simo. 

‘Man learns from the animals the worst they can 
teach him rather than the best,’ proceeded the 
enchantress, “and much of the very best in him, man 
has gleaned and received from them ; for their ways 
are full of wisdom yet to be garnered. Morally, of 
course, the human being is far behind the brute, and 
physically they have also much to teach him. Take 
architecture. Know you who instructed man to build 
his home, little Amphion ? ”’ 

“The beaver, perhaps ?’’ asked the boy. 

“They learned from birds, who, lacking reason, 
yet did more reasonably than the first men. The 
earliest human dwelling in Athens was made by a 
genius of the first order. He saw a swallow building her 
nest upon a rock, and he arrived at this marvellous 
conclusion: he said, ‘What the swallow can do, 
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perchance I can do!’—and leaving his damp and 
draughty cave beneath the swallow’s house, he, too, 
gathered mud and built a clay home, spread the floor 
with feathers, and covered the roof with straw. The 
palace in which we sit at present is merely an improve- 
ment on the swallow’s home. Go forth and tell me 
what of the night, my child.” 

Amphion returned presently. 

“All is yet still and lovely,’ .he reported,: "but 
a very black cloud stretches over the sea and hides 
the rising stars.’’ 

“Good !”’ said Circé. 

The news cheered her, and she continued to 
discourse, but in a desultory fashion, to pass the 
time till they should go to bed. 

“Foolish man,’ declared the goddess, ‘‘ invents 
all manner of infernal horrors to wound and slay his 
fellow man ; and now, not content with bow and spear, 
has thought upon Greek fire, which shall run before 
him and with its foul mouth poison his hapless foe. 
Thus, with the javelin, the catapult, the evil blast of 
flame, we wound and poison at a distance, yet who ever 
thinks of healing from a distance, as the hermetic 
powder was feigned to do? Who plans a sweet, 
cathartic vapour that, carried by the kindly winds, 
shall sweep over a city like shade on a cloudless day 
and flood a ferocious army with rare savour, warming 
every heart therein to goodwill? Why not strive to 
perfect a weapon that shall stroke the brain of man with 
joy, clear his bloody vision, and lift his spirit to mercy ? 
If I were free to do as I willed, and not bound by greater 
than I to the painful duties thrust upon me, I would 
seek some omnipotent amalgam to quicken reason 
and stir those starved germs of fellowship and sympathy 
that none wholly lacks among the many-peopled 
kingdoms of the earth. My poisons should only stifle 
superstition and greed, suspicion and envy, hatred and 
malice. They should be so blown and dispersed upon 
mankind that, from the least to greatest of them, 
selfishness must depart in their radiant aura and only 
justice and love remain. 
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“I would pour them out on the four winds, as the 
rose her scent and the cloud her blessed rain, until hard 
hearts grew soft in their fragrance, and cold hearts 
warm. And if my enemy fell upon me, I should oppose 
to his steel the savour of my surer weapon, and approach 
him with hands open and unarmed. 

“Such a panacea is beyond all human alchemy 
as yet ; but the formula must surely be discovered by 
the unborn, though many generations of men, yet to 
come, will show neither love nor patience for them 
who seek it. Found it shall assuredly be, however, and 
one’s only fear, having regard for the spirit and 
conscience of mankind at large, is that it may be found 
too late. Civilisation will hang in the balance long 
after Greece is forgot and her wisdom in the dust. 
And civilisation may not prove victorious, but go down 
unfulfilled into the twilight days of this little world. 
We lesser celestials know not the issue. Only the 
highest gods hold that secret ; and they hide the last 
act of the human drama very jealously ; for the play 
would lose its salt if we knew the last act while yet the 
first unfolded. Moreover, if man could see the end, 
he might already set about to mould it differently, and 
so confound the divine dramatist.’’ | 

A growl of distant thunder silenced Circé, and a 
sudden puff of wind from thesea set the lamps flickering. 
“Alas! One of those old-fashioned, furious 
typhoons,’ said she. ‘“‘ Happily, they are very rare, 
for they generally bring no little tribulation to such as 
follow the ocean. Let us to our slumbers, and pray 
Poseidon to be gentle with the wooden ships.” 

So they retired ; and when Simo and Amphion 
were alone, and the snake curled in the boy’s breast, 
he spoke warning words, that showed how no illusions 
clouded his serpent mind. 

‘““T like her least,’’ declared erin “when she is 
uttering noble sentiments and high precepts. Nothing © 
is easier than for a god or goddess to set an exemplary 
rule of conduct for erring men. From their high 
places they look down upon the whole stage of the 
human comedy, and, as all beholders, see most of 
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the game and mark where the players fail of skill. 
But anybody can preach; any god can command a 
congregation. What human beings need is an example 
—a good, working god, not only doing that he says 
should be done, but also showing man how to do it. 
Such an example would mean that the gods are in 
earnest ; but when they tell earth to be perfect and 
never lift an almighty finger to help it attain perfection, 
nor even make the most half-hearted attempt in the 
same direction themselves—then their winged 
words may well leave the mortal heart a little cold. 

‘Regard Circé,’’ continued Simo. ‘‘ She hatched 
this tempest that is making the palace shake, and the 
sea roar and tear its hair, and the trees fall and the 
earth groan under the arrows of hail and lightning. 
She was playing the very deuce with unknown, 
suffering men upon the sea all the time that she told us 
so beautifully how to behave. There will happen 
maritime disasters and wrecked sailors to-night, or 
broken-hearted warriors stranded high and dry to- 
morrow. In which case Circé will forget all about 
you, and Dolius also. She is, in fact, a humbug at 
heart, like every other eminent magician.” 

He talked on for a considerable time, and revealed 
a highly sceptic attitude to principalities and powers ; 
then, finding that Amphion was sound asleep, despite 
the riot of the tempest, he, too, slumbered. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE HERO OF MANY COUNSELS. 


In the morning*not a vestige of the formidable 
hurricane remained, and the sky was bluer than 
Demeter’s robe. But, setting forth early upon his 
filial task, Amphion called Simo’s attention to a new 
and significant feature of the landscape. Upon the 
sea-shore, drawn up beyond the tide-mark, lay certain 
mighty, hollow ships that loomed black against the 
rosy east. Their masts in some cases were broken, and 
their tackle showed disarray, but they were sound of 
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hull and little the worse for the perils of the night. 
Perceiving a blazing shield at the prow of the greatest 
ship, Simo knew all. 

‘It is the fleet of godlike Odysseus,’ said he. 
‘Caught in the fury of this sudden and _ utterly 
illegitimate hurricane, he ran for shelter, as Circé 
intended that he should ; and he is on Aea, where even 
his craft and subtle guile will avail him nothing.’’ 

‘Who is Odysseus?’ inquired Amphion; and 
his companion replied : | 

‘““ Odysseus, whom you must not mention without 
addition of a romantic adjective, is the ever-wise, 
steadfast, goodly, and great-hearted son of Laertes— 
one in might and understanding above all other men. 
Divine blood flows in his veins, and he is a very great 
hero indeed. At present he roams the earth and sea, 
vainly endeavouring to return to Ithaca and his patient 
and adorable spouse; but it will be many moons 
before he leaves Aea—if I know my Circé. He is the 
notable fashion of male she adores.” 

They concealed themselves behind a rock and beheld 
presently a band of brave adventurers set forth armed 
for the palace. | 

‘‘ Which is godlike Odysseus ?’’ whispered Amphion ; 
and Simo replied : ay 

‘The hero of many counsels is not taking any 
chances. He will wait in the hollow ships to see what 
happens. It is a simple axiom with all great men, 
knowing their lives to be of infinite value to their 
fellow creatures, that they do not venture them upon 
unknown perils. Those who have the wisdom to make 
wars do not fight them ; but, out of their patriotism and 
self-denial, seek the security of the senate house or 
temple, as the case may be, and thence utter winged 
words for the lesser men, who wield the sword and 
bear the brunt. Thus, whatsoever betides, the wise 
old ones are still there, to carry on, when the rising 
generation has gloriously fallen. For what can youth 
do for a world like this but die in hope? Not that 
Odysseus evades the fury of the spears—far from it. 
_ He is a rare mankiller ; but in his present responsible 
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position, as an explorer, and the brains and heart of 
the company, he must take care of himself for the sake 
of the rest, | 

“We shall see presently,’ continued the serpent, 
“what Circé has arranged.”’ 

They proceeded among the fish-eating birds, but 
could hear nothing of Dolius. The pelican was still 
attempting vainly to organise ; afar off, like a jewel on 
a crag, the sculptor addressed the Lord of Light as he 
ascended in his golden chariot from the sea. They 
passed the woods presently, and while Amphion drank 
the pure, cold milk from a green cocoanut, and Simo 
nibbled dew-bright fennels, they emerged suddenly 
upon the great apes, who had once been philosophers. 

They were seated about a frugal meal of grass and 
herbs, discussing logic. 

“IT will tell the story of King Eraclius—the most 
logical monarch who ever lived,’ began the gorilla. 
““ Logic, as we know, is not often found in the purple ; 
but this potentate affords a refreshing oasis in the usual 
desert of mean compromise.” 

‘Tell us the story,” said a chimpanzee—very aged 
and wrinkled, with sad eyes. Beside him sat a younger 
creature of the same species. 

“The emperor condemned a patrician to death,” 
began the first speaker. ‘‘ The patrician had gone for 
a walk with a friend, and because the friend returned 
not with him, Eraclius concluded foul play, and felt 
assured that the patrician had taken his life. ‘ You 
are a murderer,’ said the monarch, “and must pay the 
just price of your crime. Notaword! I have spoken.’ 

‘““ A soldier was directed to convey the patrician to 
the place of death and there decapitate him. But upon 
their way, patrician and executioner fell in with the 
friend, unharmed and in the best of spirits. He had 
merely delayed about his business ; and now he thanked 
the watching gods that he had saved his companion 
from the royal wrath. 

‘“ Rejoicing at this happy turn of a perilous affair, 
they presented themselves before Eraclius; but the 
patrician, his friend, and the soldier were alike without 
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logic. Their emperor, better skilled in the science, 
commanded that all three should instantly suffer the 
supreme penalty. 

““Wretches!’ cried the inexorable but clear- 
sighted monarch. ‘Each and all of you merit the 
sword, and shall feel it ere the sun has set. The 
patrician dies because [ have already pronounced 
sentence upon him; and when was it known that the 
royal word can be taken back? The soldier perishes 
because he has disobeyed his sovereign’s command, 
and thus broken his oath of allegiance and committed 
high treason; while this miserable dawdler by the 
wayside shall 'be crucified, in that he and he alone has 
ensued the death of two respectable and innocent 
men. All three perished accordingly. 

‘““Now, there,’ concluded the gorilla, “‘is a pretty 
situation upon which we may exercise our analytical 
powers and pass another miserable day.” 

Then the company was astonished, for Amphion, 
trembling with indignation, lifted his young voice 
among them, and cried out :— 

“Why were not the people full of logic, too? Why 
did not they kill hateful Eraclius for murdering three 
good men?” 

“That, indeed,” admitted the chimpanzee, “‘ would 
have been a just reward for his superb performance.” 

“They should have applauded the logic as we do,” 
declared the orang, ‘‘ and then proceeded to inflict a 
logical penalty for the crime. But to practise logic 
upon others and feel it in our own person are two 
different experiences. An all-powerful emperor— 
however, let us begin at the beginning. Our problem 
opens with the patrician’s assurance to Eraclius that 
he had not slain his friend. What are we to assume 
the circumstances that led the monarch to disbelieve 
him? I see a flaw there.” 

They left the monkey men to their symposium. 

“The poor devils mean well,’ said Simo. ‘ There 
are few persons so ingenuously human as the philoso- 
phers. Now they will examine this fable with avid 
desire to shine in each other’s eyes, each desiring rather 
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to convince his brother than get to the root of the 
matter. They will grow warm, not because they are 
jealous for the truth, but because they are jealous of 
one another, which is quite another matter. The men 
of knowledge suffer from colour blindness and a loss 
of perspective so complete that each holds up his little 
crumb and shouts, ‘Behold the loaf!’ Excellent 
fellows, yet insensible to every reality but their own. 
The world takes what it wants from them with a 
rough hand, and they, dead to their real significance, 
care not, and let the substance of their wisdom be put 
to base uses, while they cleave to the shadow.”’ 

While he spoke a great herd of swine rushed 
squeaking past them, with madness in its many eyes. 
The creatures but an hour before had been the company 
of incomparable Odysseus, but, under Circé’s wiles, 
they were already a drove of brutes. 

‘“ Now what will the hero do ?’’ asked Amphion. 

‘‘ We shall see,” replied Simo. ‘‘ The son of Laertes 
and the seed of the high gods is little likely to take 
this lying down. Behold!” 

A mighty and glorious figure stood knee-deep among 
the miserable pigs. They grunted their atrocious 
misfortune in many keys; but, despite his sagacity, 
he could not understand a word. 

The ever-wise had buckled on his armour, and 
shone in the green wood as though made of precious 
metal. His mighty limbs gleamed like ivory under the 
sunshine, his crisp and curly beard glittered like gold, 
so that he resembled a master’s chryselephantine 
statue of Zeus himself awakened into life. He wore a 
helm, above which waved a plume of scarlet ; in his 
godly right hand was a silver-studded sword with a 
bronze blade, shining and terrific ; he carried also his 
shield, his stout bow, and death-dealing arrows. 

“Tf he kills Circé, what will become of my dear 
father ?’’? murmured Amphion. 

‘Fear nothing,’ replied the serpent. ‘‘ Great- 
hearted Odysseus cannot kill an immortal goddess 
even if he desired to do so. He knows that very well. 
It is a case for compromise, as the philosophers would 
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tell you. With the gods it must be ever so, since they 
are the stronger. A man’s only hope is to make a 
bargain if it may be possible. What will happen is this: 
The hero rages and the enchantress charms. The hero 
will advance perfectly reasonable demands, while Circé, 
having the whip-hand, as we say, will see his point of 
view, applaud his devotion to the mob he leads, and 
agree, with that inimitable gesture which is hers alone, 
to restore his comrades to their human shapes at an 
early opportunity. Once men again, however, there is 
nothing to hinder them from launching the black, 
hollow ships upon the bosom of the waters, hoisting 
the sails and bolting with the first slant of off-shore 
wind. But this would not suit Circé. The goddess 
desires to become better acquainted with Odysseus. 
She has heard a good deal about him. Who has not ? 
She likes the look of him. He is a figure to please any 
goddess with a heart. Neither is the one and only 
Odysseus a man insensible to feminine charms. No 
right hero ever was. He will, I think, find Circé a 
grander armful than Calypso; but whether he does 
or does not, he will be marooned here for twelve months 
and made to promise, upon his august. word and 
stainless honour, to remain for that period. The 
-wiliness of man is but infantile cunning to the wiliness 
of Olympus. He goes up, you see, like a dazzling ray 
of light to the halls of Circé—a formidable and 
impressive creature ; but presently she will meet him 
with that smile of hers and that voice of hers, that 
amazing hairof hersand that white bosom of hers, and— 
well, we shall join them at supper doubtless ; but do 
not expect, my little friend, the centre of the stage 
to-night, because you are not going to get it.” 

As a matter of truth, however, Circé did not descend 
to greet pre-eminent Odysseus. He strode presently 
into the atrium of the palace and lifted his brazen 
voice, like the roar of the deep and angry sea, so that 
the walls echoed to his wrath. And there he found her 
sitting spinning with her maidens—a scene so homely, 
happy, domestic, so suggestive of Penelope at her best— 
that the master of many counsels dropped his sword 
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and his bow and arrows, his shield and his helmet with 
the crested plume, and burst into manly tears. They 
flowed profusely in a little stream over the tessalated 
pavement, and so, seeking their own level, as tears 
will, ran out into the formal garden. And as they 
twinkled there, winding this way and that, there sprang 
up sweet flowers, crystal bright, with blue eyes amidst 
the petals. These are called by the vulgar “ Tears of 
Odysseus ’’ to this day ; but the learned have another 
name for them.* 

The enchantress found no difficulty in dealing with 
the emotion of goodly Odysseus. She dried his tears, 
kissed his hand, admired his silver-studded sword, 
and said it was time for lunch. A meal fit for such a 
hero awaited the wondrous visitor, and when, after 
sun-down, Amphion and Simo, weary and very 
hungry, crept to their places at the supper table, they 
beheld another banquet, and the master of many 
devices quite ready for it. 

Soldier of fortune and man of the world that he was, 
he had accepted the inevitable, and agreed to dawdle 
a year on Aea, since only by so doing might his retinue 
return to the semblance of men, and himself avoid 
dark fate. . 

‘“ Not that they will mind the delay—stout fellows,” 
said the hero, in his glorious voice. ‘ They have 
endured much on my behalf, and a year of rest and 
peace, amid these fair groves and happy wonders of art 
and nature, cannot fail to do us all good, both in body 
and mind. My only fear is that we put too great a 
tax upon your divine hospitality.”’ 

Thus the hero hid his heart and behaved with that 
diplomacy and deft dealing for which he was so justly 
famed. 

Circé drew both Amphion and Simo into the 
conversation. She was in a mood of exquisite feminine 


* During the winter of 1908 the Rev. Ernest Wangleton, a Presbyterian 
minister from the Hartlepools, wintered on Aea for his rheumatism. An 
ardent botanist, he swiftly discovered this beautiful, herbaceous plant, 
perceived that it was a species new to science, and recorded it under the name 
of Wangletonia candidissima oculo-coerulea. Within twenty-four hours the 
sensitive little gem had perished, and the “‘ Tears of Odysseus ”’ are now, 
unhappily, quite extinct. 
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graciousness, and wore a raiment spun from those 
magic moonbeams that only flash in the hour before 
dawn. Her jewellery matched her solitary garment, 
and upon her hair there sparkled rose diamonds as 
great as pigeons’ eggs. The robe was tenuous and filmy. 
It revealed practically the whole transcendent figure 
of the goddess. Indeed, Amphion had never seen so 
much of Circé before. 

“Even those astounding brilliants are dull in the 
light of your eyes, Circé of the many enchantments,”’ 
said the master of craft, quaffing from a two-handled 
cantharos that held nectar of a rare old vintage ; and 
she blushed exquisitely before his praise. 

Anon she led the hero to discourse upon his strong 
subject, and listened while Odysseus, of the many 
predicaments, related astounding experiences and the 
manifold and serpentine wiles and evasions, shufflings 
and fencings, deceits and dissimulations, he had 
practised—the bunkums and the quackeries, the 
perfidies and pretendings he had employed—to ex- 
tricate himself from countless tight places. 

Then Simo, who also liked to talk, related a little 
tale while the interminable Odysseus was taking 
breath. 

_“A pretty chicane occurs to me,” said Simo, 
“for, as a serpent, I may be held some authority on 
cunning ; and the narrative of the priest of Kali offers 
a sound example of quick wit and strategem displayed 
by quite a common, everyday person.” 

‘““Proceed, Simo,” said Circé, ‘‘and use not over- 
many words, for Amphion is already half asleep, and 
it is time that we all went to bed. Kali I know. She 
is a bloodthirsty goddess of the Indes.” 

“Of Ganjam in Southern India, to be exact,” 
replied Simo. ‘‘ The matter happened thus: A good 
and faithful priest, who tended the shrine of this 
considerable divinity, was sore at heart and suffered 
much because the service of the goddess ceased to 
hold the worshippers, and in one most vital matter 
they withdrew their devotion and support. As you 
know, Kali demands a steady measure of human blood 
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for her comfort and support, but a benighted people 
showed growing disinclination to supply the rightful 
sacrifices, and their decay of faith tormented the 
devout ministrant not a little. 

‘“ While this good priest brooded upon the times, 
there entered the temple a coppersmith whose stall in 
the bazaar was near—a man of piety and just dealing,— 
and when he had prayed to Kali and offered such modest 
gift as his means allowed, he fell into conversation 
with the minister, and they two bewailed the times. 

‘“““Qur own fault, our just return!’ declared the 
devotee. ‘Why do the folk hunger and thirst ? Why 
does the river shrink to a thread of mud-coloured beads? 
Why does the rice perish in the scorched earth, and the 
mango fall untimely from the bough? Why do the 
skies forget to bring a cloud to us, and enemies ravage 
the little that we have? Why these bad seasons, 
epidemics, and general denial of all that makes life a 
possible and a seemly thing? The answer lies within 
this slighted temple, for Kali, the divine breath, the 
spirit of life, the giver of happiness, is starved of her 
essential food, weakened of her strength, flouted, out- 
raged and robbed of her rights. And yet there walk 
and talk amongst us a thousand men and women 
who might well be spared for this high purpose—people 
of no importance whatever in the scheme of things, 
who from being nonentities, scarcely of interest to 
themselves, might give their blood to a famished 
divinity, and so, without an effort on their part, win 
in death a fame and veneration their worthless lives 
can never hope to achieve.’ 

“There are indeed many such,’ replied the good 
coppersmith. ‘And one emphatically so. I refer to 
my enemy, the carpenter—a man without faith, or any 
rule of conduct save his own advancement. I have 
quarrelled bitterly with this wretch over a matter of 
rupees that he owes me.’ , 

‘“ “For the sake of Kali, then, compose your quarrel,’ 
directed the priest. ‘I, too, know the carpenter. 
Make him your friend ; entertain him ; pleasure him, 
and bring him here on some quiet evening, that we may 
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put him to a good purpose, and so advance the welfare 
of our district. Heis a bad man, but may make a very 
good sacrifice, for he is of a round and plump habit, 
and well covered withal.’ 

‘The devout coppersmith did as he was directed, 
offered the hand of friendship and forgiveness to his 
enemy, and found no difficulty in burying the past. 
For the carpenter had not lived in vain, despite his 
lack of piety, and he knew that a friend is better than 
a foe, and that to turn a foe into a friend is a deed 
alike applauded by gods and men. 

‘The coppersmith now made a feast and invited 
the carpenter thereto. Loving good cheer, the artificer 
came, and they fed long and drank deeply. But, 
though this carpenter’s belly was large, his head was 
hard, and thus it came about that when his host pro- 
posed to crown their reconciliation with prayers to 
Kali, it was the coppersmith and not the carpenter | 
who staggered in his going, and needed the support of 
steady feet and a strong arm. 

“To the temple they came in secrecy, and the 
_ carpenter, who had smelled a rat from the first, quickly 
appreciated the situation when he perceived the good 
priest awaiting them with a huge, sacrificial knife and 
other evidences of his high purpose. Therefore, leaving 
the coppersmith, who instantly fell asleep on a prayer- 
rug, the artisan did reverence and spoke. 

““Lo, august one,’ said he, ‘I have brought this 
devout and earnest person, long known for his en- 
thusiastic support of the sacred Kali. Having fortified 
himself for the purpose, he comes in proud hope that 
you will accept the tribute of his veins for our Divine 
Protectress. Thus shall Ganjam’s many sins_ be 
forgiven and the grievous scourge of Ka4li’s anger be 
lifted from our shoulders.’ 

‘“‘“ The blood of a good man is probably better than 
that of a bad,’ replied the priest to the carpenter, 
‘and for that reason the coppersmith may justly be 
preferred to yourself.’ 

i iteel that acutely,” replied the carpenter. 

‘“Whereon, being moved solely by adoration for 
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Her whom he served, the minister of Kali proceeded 
to his intoxicated and unconscious victim. 

‘“““Waste not a moment,’ urged the carpenter, 
“lest his noble resolution should grow faint and the 
sacrifice lose thereby.’ 

‘““So the priest, with a single blow, struck off the 
coppersmith’s head and appeased Kali after the 
accepted manner ; while, as for the carpenter, he went 
on his way rejoicing, patting his absurd stomach, and 
crying aloud: 

‘“““T am he off whom it is very difficult to score!’ ”’ 

Godlike Odysseus laughed heartily at this narrative, 
and applauded it ; but Circé, to whose dark heart the 
deviousness of the most cunning man was but milk 
for babes, yawned, and declared the evening at an end. 

Then Simo and Amphion retired ; and as they left 
the atrium, they heard enchanting music of lute and 
flute throbbing in harmony, saw amazing and fragrant 
flowers budding and blooming out of every marble 
pillar, observed a wondrous light, that was neither 
moonshine, sunshine, nor torchshine, break like an 
unearthly dawn. They also noted myrmidons and 
winged women hastening past them laden with such 
fruits and magic delicacies as never yet existed save 
at a banquet of the gods. 

“Ah!” said Simo. ‘“‘ The fun is just beginning. 
However, two is company in these cases, and we have 
graver matters to think about.” 


(To be continued.) 
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